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THE DRIVING POWER OF A COMMON 
HATRED 


We are living in stirring times. We have seen a new president 
inaugurated in America, a new revolution in Mexico, and the 
suffragists dividing the English public between apprehension, 

indignation, and conviction. But most surprising of all is the 
combined assault of Bulgarians, Servians, Montenegrins, Mace- 
donians, and Greeks upon the Turkish Empire. 

Whatever political rearrangement this triumph of Little 
Europe over the Turks may ultimately mean, it is an object-lesson 
in the driving, unifying, and constructive power of a common hatred. 

And it is this lesson that the church may well ponder. 

We believe in the heavenly Father and in the finality of love 
in the great universe. Jesus Christ is an illustration of the 
suffering to which love will submit rather than defend itself 
with violence. 

But religion of love as Christianity is, it is also a religion of 
hatred of all that is loveless, brutal, obscene, selfish, and money- 
worshiping. 


A love that cannot hate its opposite is a love without self- 
respect. 

A moral order which prefers its prophets to be morally short- 
sighted is an incubating-ground for every form of dishonesty. 

An individual who can look upon injuries done others with the 
same serenity with which he enjoys his own blessings needs new 
moral blood-corpuscles. 

A theology that permits its scientific interests to deaden its 
horror of the violation of the elemental demands of God’s law is 
little better than an aesthetic soporific for restless consciences. 
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If the Balkan states had not been stirred by a socialized hatred 
they would not now be dictating terms to Turkey. If Christians 
have no common hatred of whatever is injurious and sinful, Chris- 
tianity will always have its troops on review and never in the 


battle line. 


Jesus never pretended that love of what is good means easy- 
going tolerance of what is evil. The first duty of the Holy Spirit 
was to convict the world of sin. If the forces of the modern church 
are to follow the impulses of that Holy Spirit they will not only love 
God with all their might but they will hate evil with all their might. 

If they hate evil they will cease hating each other. Such a 
hatred will draw them together as it drew the Balkan states together. 
Denominations and sects will cease fighting each other—and, thank 
God, we can already see the beginning of the new unity—and begin 
to fight the evils that threaten the very life of our civilization. 

When men hate they are no longer investigative, neutral, 
“seeking for truth.” 

They want to destroy something. 

Until we get this sort of hatred our religious message will be 
too optimistic. If the forces of evil are not destroyed the forces 
of good will be so far handicapped. 

If we Christians are to get together we must hate together; 
and when we hate together we shall get together. 

A united church will not be militant until it feels the thrill of 
a holy militancy. Pious people like patriots need a hatred of their 
King’s enemies to make them appreciate and co-operate in the 
King’s warfare. 

Politeness never led a crusade. 


The ultimate worth of a theology will be measured by its power 
to kindle the love of good and a hatred of evil. 

You cannot save the world with illumination. A locomotive 
needs a headlight; but it needs a blazing fire-box more. 

The church needs Truth, but it needs more a driving, unifying 
Love that can beget a driving, unifying Hatred of evil. 


WHAT BIOLOGY HAS CONTRIBUTED TO 
RELIGION 


JOHN M. COULTER 
Professor of Botany, University of Chicago 


We always think im terms of our education. Sometimes education comes from our 
daily work without special schooling; sometimes it comes from highly developed 
training in universities. Speaking generally, our theologies have been built up by 
university men. In the course of time these theologies have moved out over an entire 
society and thus people come to think religiously im terms of the best thought in the 
educational world. 

Until very recent years the great interests of the world outside of religion have been 
war, commerce, and metaphysics. Naturally the material of theology was drawn from 
these sources. But within the last two or three generations the scientific spirit has been 
overwhelmingly developed. Unfortunately very few of our theological writers have had 
any thoroughgoing scientific training. For that reason they have failed to get help for 
their theology from the various sciences which are really at their disposal. Henry 
Drummond is one of the outstanding exceptions to this general condition. 

This article by Professor Coulter is one of a general group which will appear at 
intervals during the next few months, setting forth the contribution of science to 
religious thought. It is hoped that they will enable our readers to grasp the theological 
possibilities of scientific conceptions, and they will serve to help the positive movement 


toward a more vital theology. 


It cannot be claimed that it has been 
any part of the purpose of biological 
investigation to make a contribution to 
religion. It has been concerned only 
in discovering the facts of plant and 
animal life, and in formulating laws 
based upon these facts. In so far as 
these facts and laws have a bearing upon 
religion, biology may be said to have 
contributed to religion, but only as two 
distinct bodies of fact and belief in- 
evitably react upon one another when 
they overlap. That religion and biology 
are consistent is evidenced by the fact 
that they are so regarded by those who 
have given attention to both. They 
seem inconsistent only to those who have 


given attention to one of them and have 
no real knowledge of the other, 

It is not necessary, in this connection, 
to define religion with great exactness. 
Perhaps no definition can be formulated 
that would seem fair or complete to 
every type of mind and belief. For our 
present purpose it seems sufficient to say 
that it involves a strong sense of obliga- 
tion, and that it overlaps biology when 
this obligation involves the development 
of the most efficient types of men and 
women. Efficiency in this connection 
means the development of the maximum 
physical, mental, and spiritual capacities. 

The religious impulse is so universal a 
possession that it must be reckoned with 
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among the other human impulses, and its 
significance in human nature should be 
understood. From the point of view 
of a biologist, rational obedience to this 
impulse results in the best type of 
development, which means not only the 
highest development of natural capaci- 
ties, but chiefly the best balance of these 
capacities. For example, the religious 
impulse does not express itself fully in a 
trained body or in a trained mind, but in 
the subordination of the trained body 
and mind to the trained spirit. This is 
the most effective balance of one’s 
powers, concerning which there is no 
serious discussion, and it is the peculiar 
function of religion to establish it. It is 
this perfect balance of highly developed 
capacities that makes Jesus the ideal 
type of manhood. It is upon this aspect 
of religion, which means the proper con- 
duct of one’s life, that biology has 
reacted so strongly that it may be said 
to have made contributions. 

In association with the physical 
sciences it has developed a point of view 
that has revolutionized our habits of 
thought. This point of view has been 
called “the scientific spirit,” but it is an 
attitude of mind that is not peculiar to 
the so-called sciences; it has merely been 
strongly developed by the growth of 
physical and biological investigation. It 
now permeates all investigations, and is 
the animating spirit of any investigator 
in any subject. It was inevitable that 
this same spirit should permeate all real 
thought concerning religion. The effect 
of this has been happy or unhappy, 
dependent upon one’s point of view, but 
it was inevitable. To those who prefer 
to have religion freed from what may be 
called its fetish-like appendages, and 


developed as a definite body of funda- 
mental laws, the result has seemed a 
great gain. It is far more attractive to 
thinking people to work under a set of 
principles than under a set of rules, for 
principles apply to all situations, while 
rules can never be inclusive enough. 
This contribution to religion cannot be 
credited to biology alone, but it seems to 
be a fitting introduction to the contri- 
butions peculiar to biology. 

A fundamental contribution of biol- 
ogy that has reacted favorably upon 
religion is the increasing body of knowl- 
edge in reference to the effects of con- 
duct upon the welfare of the human 
body. So long as proper personal 
conduct is a religious demand only, it is 
observed only by those strongly domi- 
nated by the religious impulse, and even 
with them the pressure of personal 

terest is rather vague and distant. 
But when this religious demand is 
reinforced by a biological demand, 
proper conduct is observed even by 
many who are not dominantly religious, 
and upon even those who are religious 
the pressure of personal interest becomes 
more definite and immediate. 

It is a very significant fact that the 
rules of conduct for the best develop- 
ment of men, discovered first by the 
experience of the human race, and after- 
ward formulated as religious precepts, 
have now been established as laws by 
biology. This does not mean that bi- 
ology deserves credit for the discovery, 
but that experience, religion, and biology 
can now combine in enforcing proper 
conduct; that what was thought to be 
only a religious precept, deserving the 
attention only of church members who 
had pledged themselves to obedience, is 
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also a biological precept, as necessary to but also dissimilarity, and this dis- 
obey as any other law of Nature; thatthe similarity results in what we call indi- 
penalty of disobedience is not doubtful viduality. No two human beings are 
and distant, but certain and immediate. exactly alike, and it is this fact that frees 
In short, the appeal for proper conduct a child more or less from the fatality of 
has been made stronger not only for its parents. Otherwise, heredity would 
those who would be religious in any be a machine-like expression of predes- 


_ event, but also for many who otherwise _ tination, and human responsibility would 


would NOjebe religious at all. It is not have been reduced long since to a 
necessary to cite the personal habits minimum. 
involved in proper conduct, for they are When such facts of heredity as body- 
familiar to all who are likely to read resemblances, physical diseases, etc., 
this paper. were extended in imagination to include 
Passing from the more general re- moral diseases or “tendencies,” the sub- 
actions of biology upon religion to the ject of heredity entered the field of 
more special, the recent intensive work religion; and a terrible burden vf 
upon heredity must be considered. responsibility was laid upon parents. -— 
This work.reacts upon religion because The responsibility of parents cannot be 
it has to do with the welfare of the hu- exaggerated, but this particular form 
man race, including its moral welfare. of responsibility was exaggerated for a 
Heredity is the most important and the time. The result of this feeling of re- 
most difficult problem of biology. It sponsibility in connection with heredity 
has passed from the stage of crude led to the development of what is called 


observation and inference to the stage of the science of eugenics, but as yet it is 


rigidly controlled experiment. It follows more of a religion than a science. The 
that there are some things we really whole subject of inheritance, as heredity 
know about heredity, but this knowledge _ is better called, is too extremely complex 
has brought into view, as never before, to permit safe generalizations as yet, so 
the vast stretches of ignorance that that any proposed measures in the 
remain to be filled in with knowledge. interest of eugenics, except such as deal 
We must also distinguish sharply be- with inheritable diseases, may be wide 
tween the things we know and the of the mark. 
general conclusions we have based upon To appreciate this situation, and also 
them, which are at best our present to realize that inheritance is full of hope 
working hypotheses. as well as of danger, a brief statement in 
We know that certain things are reference to the machinery of heredity is 
likely to be inherited and other things necessary. The living substance, called 
not. For example, certain diseases of protoplasm, is the most potential sub- 
the parent are likely to be transmitted stance known. It has expressed its 
to the child; while an “acquired char- possibilities in the infinite variety of 
acter,” such as a scar or a lame leg, is_ structures and forms it has produced 
not transmitted. We know, also, that among plants and animals. This living 
heredity transmits not only similarity substance is organized into minute 
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structural units called cells, millions of 
which make up the human body. The 
bodies of the simplest plants and animals 
consist of a single such unit, and of 
course this single cell has the power not 
only to do the work connected with 
living, but also to reproduce. As the 
bodies of plants and animals become 
many-celled, some of the cells lose the 
power of reproduction, but retain other 
powers. In the higher plants and ani- 
mals most of the cells have lost the 
power of reproduction, but it is these 
comparatively few reproductive cells 
that have retained all the original powers 
of a living cell. Reproductive cells, 
therefore, are not specialized cells, but 
they are the only generalized cells of a 
complex body, the only cells that have 
retained the primal powers. It is the 
muscle cells, or nerve cells, or bone cells 
that are specialized, not the reproductive 
cells. This fact is important to remem- 
ber, for it means that a reproductive cell 
is not narrowly limited in its possibilities, 
but that it may express itself in the 
greatest variety of ways. 

When fertilization occurs, two of 
these very potential reproductive cells 
unite to form a single new cell, the 
fertilized egg, and this egg produces the 
child. Each of the reproductive cells 
that enters into this union contains the 
accumulated inheritances from a long 
line of ancestors, and the combination 
may well be regarded as a new one; at 
least it did not exist in either of the 
parents. Among all the possibilities, or 
perhaps better capacities, thus locked up 
in the protoplasmic egg, which ones will 
get expression? The responsibility of 
parents, so far as heredity is concerned, 
ends just here; that is, they are respon- 


sible for the limits set to the possibilities 
of the child, for the child can develop 
no other capacities than those it has 
received. It must be remembered, 


however, that the parents possessed 


‘many possibilities that remained un- 


developed; in fact, it is certainly true 
that no one of us has called upon more 
than a small fraction of the possibilities 
we have inherited. It follows that the 
child may develop very different possi- 
bilities from those developed by either 
parent; for example, pious parents may 
produce a renegade child; and from a 
drunken home there may issue an up- 
right child. In the former case the child 
certainly inherited the possibility to 
develop into a righteous life; and in the 
latter case the child just as certainly 
inherited the possibility to develop into 
a drunkard; but in neither case, for 
some reason, were the possibilities 
developed by the parents the same as 
those developed by the child. 

If parental responsibility, so far as 
inheritance goes, consists only in limit- 
ing the number and character of the 
capacities transmitted, what determines 
the selection of the capacities for culti- 
vation? It is this second factor that 
eugenics is in danger of forgetting, in its 
eagerness to see that the parents are 
“fit.” It is evident that they may be 
unfit so far as their own development is 
concerned, but at the same time they are 
very likely able to transmit capacities 
that are very fit for development. This 
second factor, that determines the se- 
lection of capacities, may be expressed 
by the single word opportunity. In- 
heritance determines the number and 
character of capacities, but opportunity 
selects those that are to develop. This 
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second factor does not lighten the 
burden of parents, but gives great hope 
to the child. It means that the child is 
not doomed to one form of inheritance, 
but that so long as its capacities can be 
stimulated by opportunity, it may re- 
spond by development in any direction. 

It is this second factor that furnishes 
a scientific basis for the claim of religion 
that no man is past hope on account of 
his inheritance, or even on account of 
his previous development. It is cer- 
tainly a factor recognized by Jesus, for he 
never seems to have lost his confidence 
in the possibilities of men. 

With such facts at hand, the activities 
of religion in connection with eugenics 
become clear. 

1. The responsibility of parents in 
the matter of inheritance when it 
includes heritable diseases is evident 
and should be enforced. The maximum 
danger from such inheritance, however, 
is not avoided by safeguarding marriage. 
The far more subtle form of this danger 
comes from the social evil, on account of 
which thousands who may be fit when 
married become unfit afterward. 

2. The responsibility of parents in the 
matter of inheritance in connection with 
undesirable tendencies should be taught 
persistently, for the evidence is clear 
that a strongly developed tendency in a 
parent may be the easiest tendency to 
develop in the child. 


3. The most important part of the 
Christian program, however, is to see to 
it that every child shall have the chance 
to respond to a stimulating opportunity. 
This will save thousands where the 
regulation of marriage will save one. It 
means a regulation of homes as well as of 
marriages. It makes the responsibility 
of parents continuous, and at the same 
time it puts responsibility upon the 
child. In a certain sense, this has 
always been the Christian program, but 
not in the wide sense that these laws of 
inheritance and development suggest. 
It involves much more than Sunday 
schools and the instruction of Sunday 
schools, for it includes the total exposure 
and interests of children. 

This program is a larger one than the 
present movement for eugenics has sug- 
gested. In fact, this movement is 
limited at present to the obvious things 
that might be accomplished by legisla- 
tion. But the joint demand of religion 
and of biology is not limited by the 
possibilities of legislation. The only 
organizations equipped to undertake 
such a campaign are those into whose 
field it belongs naturally. The Chris- 
tian organizations have the opportunity 
to add the practical suggestions of 
biology to their own great motive, and 
to transform eugenics so that it may 
really be another effective form of 
religion. 
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CHURCH UNION THAT UNITES 
I 


THE CHICAGO CO-OPERATIVE COUNCIL OF 
CITY MISSIONS 


GEORGE B. SAFFORD, D.D. 
Secretary Co-operative Council of City Missions, Chicago 


Church unity at last. Not the sort 
of union which segregates a certain 
number of people gathered from several 
existing denominations in a union 
church. Such churches, to all intents 
and purposes, are new denominations. 
Not a talk-fest on the beautiful text 
“that they all may be one.” But a 
real unity of endeavor, adjustment, 
and achievement in the entire local 
field covered by five great denomina- 
tions has been reached in Chicago. No 
formal organic union has been under- 
taken nor is it contemplated, for it has 
not been found necessary. What has 
been accomplished is a unity which 
preserves all the individuality, historical 
value, doctrinal strength, and spiritual 
dynamic of each denomination and 
brings them together, unfettered and 
unembarrassed, to wage a single battle 
against a common foe. We have five 
camps, but one firing-line. 

The Co-operative Council of City 
Missions is the agency through which 
this wonder has been wrought in 
Chicago. 

Five years have elapsed since the 
council was formed and they surely 
furnish a sufficiently long period to 
try out the project and ascertain its 
real value. The writer has no hesita- 
tion in saying that were the council now 
abolished its loss would be regarded as 


a calamity by all who have shared in 
its activities and benefits. 

The council is composed of thirty 
men comprising the missionary secre- 
taries and five other members of the 
Home Mission and Church Extension 
societies of the Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and Dis- 
ciples churches. They represent an 
aggregate membership of 122,000, of 
which 30,000 are Baptist, 30,000 Pres- 
byterian, 34,000 Methodist, 22,000 Con- 
gregational, and 6,000 Disciples. 

In former days each carried on its 
missionary and extension work with 
little regard to what others were doing, 
and new districts were regarded as 
unclaimed land in which all had mining 
rights. Whoever failed to claim such 
rights was regarded as lacking in denomi- 
national enterprise and real solicitude 
for the salvation of mankind. As a 
result we find one scattering suburb 
with a population of about 5,500 people 
containing fourteen churches, each of 
which could file a bill against the 
community any day for nonsupport. 
Another district about one-half mile 
square, fairly populated, has thirteen 
meager churches striving with small 
success to live and love. Another 
large and very desirable suburb has 
fourteen churches, six of which belong 
to one denomination which, it appears, 
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once sought by superior strength and 
alertness to capture the field and exclude 
all-others. 

Of course many sections of the city 
are without proper church facilities, 
and the congested river districts, where 
hundreds live in a block, have always 
been repellent to the sort of denomina- 
tional zeal which makes the previously 
described conditions possible. The day 
of such misguided zeal is rapidly passing 
and similar mistakes are not likely to 
be repeated. 

Under the new régime large down- 
town districts have been surveyed with 
the purpose of ascertaining what work 
could still be maintained with success. 

A large residential district fourteen 
miles long was jointly investigated. 
Two denominations already having four 
churches each within the territory were 
advised to plant no more; but the 
other three denominations were urged 
to plant two churches each within the 
prescribed area as soon as conditions war- 
ranted. Two of the latter have taken 
advantage of the support of the council 
and have entered the above field, the 
council first having approved their plans. 

A common policy has been adopted 
for the prosecution of missionary work 
among foreigners, the principles of 
which are as follows: 

1. Where several denominations are now 
carrying on successful missionary enterprises 
among the foreigners in a given district, 
they shall continue their work. If, how- 
ever, past experience shows that these 
enterprises are so near one another as to 
create harmful competition, steps shall be 
taken to effect a consolidation of them if 
possible. The districts where such missions 
are maintained shall be noted and their 
boundaries determined. 


2. Where denominational missionary 
enterprises have been carried on among 
foreigners in a given district with small 
success, the representatives shall study 
the field together for the purpose of uniting 
all the work done in that district at one or 
two points, with the purpose of securing at 
least one Protestant mission which shall be 
strong enough to be effective. Such com- 
binations might be made by a mutual 
exchange of property in different localities. 

3- So far as possible in future work, we 
propose that the work for a given nationality 
be committed to one denomination with the 
idea that that denomination shall make a 
special study of the methods of reaching 
the people assigned to it and shall develop 
such methods as shall prove effective in 
carrying to them the gospel. Where the 
numbers of a nationality are so great that 
all should work among them, different 
districts should be assigned to different 
denominations. 

4. The co-operating denominations are 
respectfully requested to begin no new work 
among foreigners without first conferring 
with the Co-operative Council and securing 
its approval. 


At the present time a committee 
is drawing up a doctrinal and parlia- 
mentary basis for the formation of a 
co-operative Chinese church in which 
it will be possible for the five co-oper- 
ating denominations to combine their 
mission work among the Chinese with- 
out confusing them with denomina- 
tional differences. When such a plan 
has been wrought out, we expect to 
erect a building in co-operation with 
the Y.M.C.A. to provide a spiritual and 
social center for these strangers, that 
shall keep its welcoming doors open for 
them seven days in the week. 

Perhaps a glance at the business done 
at the last meeting will be sufficient to 
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show how thoroughgoing is the work 
and how honest and practical is the co- 
operative relation between the churches 
involved. Among the items of business 
transacted at the last regular meeting 
of the council were the following: 

1. The Presbyterians and Methodists 
were eager to enter a given field where 
there was room for only one church. 
The Baptist secretary was appointed 
to investigate the field and report. On 
the basis of his report the council ad- 
vised both Methodists and Presbyteri- 
ans to refrain from organizing churches 
or erecting new buildings, as another 
denomination was found to be more 
numerously represented than either 
in that field. The advice of the 
council was accepted as final and will 
be followed. 

2. The Presbyterians desired to es- 
tablish a church in a new field which 
they believed to be needy and not 
covered by the work of others. Their 
request was referred to the Committee 
on Residential Districts for investiga- 
tion and report. All the surrounding 
churches will be located on a map, 
their exact distance from the proposed 
location ascertained, the density of 
population and nationalities in the 
neighborhood will be considered before 
the council will grant the request. 

3. The Methodists desired to locate 
a church in a given place, but a com- 
mittee composed of a Baptist, a Presby- 
terian, and a Congregationalist reported 
unfavorably and suggested that another 
place be selected. 

4. A plan of union arranged between 
the churches of two denominations in a 
suburban community was submitted to 
the council for its approval. The plan 


of agreement had been drawn up with 
elaborate care. The secretaries of two 
denominations not involved in the 
arrangement took the document in 
hand and promptly discovered certain 
provisions which were eliminated. The 
plan as finally approved by the council 
was unanimously adopted by both of 
the churches interested. 

5. A subcommittee of three was 
appointed to consider the appeals of 
some colored churches desiring to solicit 
contributions from the business men of 
the city. All such cases are referred 
by the Association of Commerce to the 
council for investigation and approval. 
The subcommittee will ascertain the 
character of the work being done by the 
applicants and whether they have any 
valid reason for calling upon the general 
public for help, and will report their 
findings. Undoubtedly the action of 
the Association of Commerce will be 
in harmony with their report. 

The examples cited above will serve 
to illustrate the freedom, vigor, and 
fairness with which the council handles 
the matters referred to it. It has no 
formal authority and assumes to act 
only in an advisory capacity. But the 
wisdom and justice displayed in its 
past dealings give to its findings almost 
the weight of an ultimatum. There is 
not a case on record where the definite 
advice of the council has been inten- 
tionally ignored. 

Its activities as defined in the con- 
stitution are: 

To further the co-operation of the various 
Protestant city mission societies in Chicago, 


in: 
a) The evangelization of the foreign 
population of the city. 
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b) The maintenance of churches in the 
central portion of the city. 

c) The establishment of new churches 
in the residential portions of the city. 

There are four permanent committees, 
viz.: (1) the Executive Committee, con- 
sisting of the chairman of the council and 
the secretaries of the five co-operating 
denominations; (2) the Committee on 
Foreign Populations; (3) the Commit- 
tee on Downtown Districts; (4) the 
Committee on Residential Districts. 

Special committees to handle other 
matters not properly belonging to the 
above committees are appointed as 
needed. 

One of the standing items on the 
docket of our regular procedure is 
“Reports from each of the co-operating 
societies as to their work during the 
past month and the announcement in 
advance of plans being formed for 
further work.” 

In working out its plans the Co- 
operative Council holds regular monthly 
meetings and many friendly informal 
conferences. 

New territory is investigated under 
united supervision and all seek to stand 
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for the rights of each. Free and frank 
discussion clears away many misunder- 
standings where interests appear to 
clash. 

Among the many beneficial results 
are to be found: 

a) The consideration of the interests _ 
of the community rather than the ap- 
parent interest of a denomination. 

b) Helping the right church to the 
right place. 

¢) Avoiding duplication. 

d) Cutting out the spurious enter- 
prises. 

e) Missions located in this way do a 
more substantial work. 

f) The hearty approval of the com- 
munity at the sight of denominations 
working together in such actual unity. 

g) Best of all is the mutual confidence 


‘and perfect understanding arising out of 


our fraternal labors in a common cause. 
Though enlisted under different banners, 
the association of the brethren in the 
work of the council in a common cause 
develops so warm a friendship that all 
banners now look to us very much alike, 
and the sign of the cross on each appears 
to be the chief ornament of all. 


Constitution of the First Chinese Evangelical Church of Chicago 


Name 
1. The name of this church shall be the First 
Chinese Evangelical Church of Chicago. 
Membership 


Chinese who have learned to love and trust in 
Jesus Christ as their Savior and Lord, and who 
are trying to be like him and have made a public 
profession of their faith in baptism. 
Officers 

3- Its officers shall be a minister, two deacons, 
three trustees, a clerk, a Sunday-school super- 
intendent, a treasurer, and a Board of Manage- 
ment appointed by the Co-operative Council of 


City Missions. The officers of the church shall . 
be elected by the church upon the approval of 
the Board of Management. 


Duties of the Officers 

4. (a) It shall be the duty of the pastor to 
preach and to conduct such other religious 
services as may be necessary for the promotion of 
the work of the church. 

(b) The deacons shall assist the pastor at the 
communion, if necessary, and in caring for the 
poor, and, in the absence of the pastor, shall con- 
duct prayer-meetings and other religious services 
as may be needed, and, in connection with the 
pastor and the Board of Management, shall 


| 

| | 
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2. Its membership shall be composed of | 
| 


have power to receive members into the 
church. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the trustees to 
plan for raising money and to look after the 
finances of the church, under the direction of the 
Board of Management. 

(d) The clerk shall keep a careful record in a 
book provided for this purpose of all meetings 
held by the church for the transaction of business. 
In this record shall be kept the names and ad- 
dresses of the members, when received and when 
dismissed, and whatever else may be of interest. 

(e) The superintendent shall conduct the 
Sunday school and also advise with the officers 
and the Board of Management respecting the 
interests of the church. 

(f) The treasurer shall keep an account of all 
moneys received by him for the support of the 
church or for benevolent purposes, and shall pay 
out the same as ordered by the Board of Manage- 
ment. He shall make an annual report to the 
church and shall report, also, at such other times 
as the church or Board of Management may 
direct. 

(g) The Board of Management, appointed 
by the Co-operative Council, shall consist of 
two members of the Co-operative Council from 
each of the denominations co-operating in sup- 
porting and conducting the Chinese Church. 
The Board of Management shall consult with 
the officers of the church and shall hold meetings 
in the church at stated intervals, and shall direct 
all of its affairs, and their judgment on all 
questions shall be final, subject to review by the 
Co-operative Council of City Missions. 

5. The pastor shall hold his office for one 
year or more, as may be agreed upon by the 
Board of Management after consulting with the 
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Officers of the church. All the other officers, 
with the approval of the Board of Management, 
shall hold office for one year. 

6. (a) This church is founded upon the 
fundamental truths of the gospel. ; 

(6) This church will instruct its members 
from the Scriptures with regard to the father- 
hood of God, the divinity and saving grace of 
Jesus Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit, the 
inspiration and authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
the sanctity of the Lord’s Day, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and the fundamental necessity of 
living daily with God’s help in harmony with the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. 

(c) Members shall be publicly received into 
fellowship in the church upon the following con- 
fession of faith in Jesus Christ: “I believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and accept 
him as my Savior and Guide.” 

Amendments 

7. This constitution may be amended upon 
the approval of a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers of the church at an annual meeting, or at 
any regular business meeting, by the approval of 
the Board of Management. 

By-Laws 

1. The annual meeting of the church shall 
be held on the second Monday evening of 
December of each year, at such time and place 
as the Board of Management may direct. 
Business meetings may be called at such times 
as the Board of Management may deem 


necessary. 
Amendments 
2. These by-laws may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the church by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present and voting, with 
the approval of the Board of Management. 


Articles for the Federation of the Baptist and Methodist Churches of 
Mosier, Oregon 


Prepared by J. R. Hargreaves 


ArTICLE 1. This federation shall be called 
the Immanuel Church (Baptist and Methodist). 

Art. 2. Its purpose shall be the teaching 
of the gospel and plan of ethics as taught by 
Jesus Christ, the public worship of God, the 
expression of Christian spirit in the spread of 
the gospel among all peoples, and the encourage- 
ment of such social matters as may tend to the 
upbuilding of the home community. In the 


teaching, disputed points shall be left to the 
individual conscience and the individual re- 
sponsibility before God, only advising that each 
one be true to himself. 

Art. 3. The membership shall consist of 
such as are now members of either organization, 
without change of the particular designation, 
and of such others as may be members of any 
evangelical church who may be enrolled accord- 
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ing to their denomination, and their letter kept 
in custody for any future need, and of those 
who, from time to time, shall come into posses- 
sion of a religious experience through conver- 
sion. In the admission of converts, permission 
shall be given to enrol under whichever name 
the individual may desire, care having been 
taken to allow for the intelligent satisfaction of 
the conscience. In the case of the ordinance 
of baptism, provision shall be made for its 
administration according to the desire of the 
candidate and by such person as shall be in 
full sympathy with the act. 

Letters of dismissal shall bear the name of 
the federation and shall recommend the indi- 
vidual to the denomination desired. Any 
having joined the federation shall be dismissed 
as from the federation. 

. Art. 4. The minister shall be a regularly 
ordained clergyman, recognized in the circles 
of an evangelical church having general 
recognition in this state; said minister shall be 
expected to continue his association with his 
own body, but in his ministrations to this 
federation shall recognize and live up to the 
basis on which it is established. He shall be 
the choice of a two-thirds vote of a quorum at 
a specially called meeting of the church. 

Art. 5. The building shall be turned over 
to the use of the federation and shall be kept in 
repair by the organization during the continua- 


tion of the federation. The property as such 


shall, for the time, remain in the hands of the. 


present trustees of the Baptist church. 

Art. 6. The officers of this federation shall 
be the pastor, ex officio, a clerk and treasurer, 
and three deacons which, with two other 
members to be chosen by a majority of the con- 
gregation shall constitute an executive com- 
mittee and shall represent as nearly as possible 
the personnel of the federation. 

Art. 7. The general expenses, care of 
building, and running expenses of service shall 
be borne by the federation as such and without 
any reference to any past ratio. 

Art. 8. Four regular collections shall be 
taken during the year for missionary purposes 
and shall be divided equally between the two 
federated churches. Any special collection 


may be taken only by consent of the congre- 


gation. 

Art. 9. If for any purpose either or any 
denomination forming a part of this federation 
desires a meeting for its own particular purpose, 
such meeting may be held provided it does not 
interfere with the regular services of the federa- 
tion. 

Art. 10. This federation shall be in effect 
for at least two years. 

Art. 11. This constitution may be changed 
or amended by a two-thirds vote of a special 
meeting called for that purpose. 
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IV 
POLITICS AND THE REFORMATION 


THOMAS C. HALL, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Ethics in Union Theological Seminary 


The Reformation was a composite 
movement in which there were many 
complex and even contradictory ele- 
ments. The political interests were 
seldom sharply defined or even clearly 


understood. The sweep that Protes- 
tantism made of the northern free cities 
is one of the most interesting and 
instructive facts in the movement. 
Yet it is hasty, for that reason, to 
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stamp the Reformation as a wholly 
“middle class” movement. We see 
in fact almost better reason for making 
it a geographical matter, seeing that 
the farther away from Rome the more 
thoroughgoing was the change. Scandi- 
navia became Protestant to a man. 
North Germany was overwhelmingly 
Protestant, while South Germany and 
Austria remained substantially under the 
power of the Papacy. The Reforma- 
tion was, however, neither wholly a 
class nor a geographical matter. It was 
in part the spiritual expression of the 
rise of new nationality. It incarnated 
the sense of an individual approach to 
God apart from the central spiritual 
autocracy. The theoretical questions 
of the relation of the church to the state 
raised by Marsilius de Padua, Arch- 
bishop Richard Fitz-Ralph, Wiclif, as 
well as by Machiavelli and Dante had 
now to be translated into actual prac- 
tice. And a situation emerged which 
in some sense must be regarded as 
profoundly unfortunate. In Luther’s 
letter to the princes of Germany he 
calls upon them to reconstitute the 
church. Not indeed that he recognized 
the “worldly” sword as higher than the 
“spiritual”? sword, but because in 1520 
he wished the whole difference swept 
away. All men were priests to God, and 
the whole hierarchy was a matter of 
order and arrangement, and had become 
a usurpation of the rights and duties 
belonging to all Christians. Luther 
therefore attacked the “three walls” 
by which this usurpation prevented the 
reorganization of Christendom, and 
called upon the aristocracy of Germany 
and the “hopeful young blood” that 
had come to the imperial dignity 
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(Charles V) to take the work in hand. 
In this early period he still hoped for a 
“right free” council; but as that hope 
lost its power Luther increasingly relied 
upon the strong support given him 
by the Elector, and turned with an 
instinctively increasing emphasis upon 
the supremacy of the state. Luther 
was a man of action who knew how to 
defend his activity by cogent intellectual 
analysis. At the same time he most 
evidently had no matured and self- 
consistent political theory. He looked 
to the temporal power to protect the 
gospel and suppress heresy, but con- 
stantly assumed that only deliberate 
wickedness and an obstinate blindness 
could fail to see and recognize the gospel 
when once proclaimed. And his faith 
in any type of political supremacy 
depended upon the readiness shown to 
accept his gospel. Probably no astute- 
ness on the part of Luther, and no 
theory, however profoundly right, could 
have saved the situation. Nevertheless 
the distractions of the Thirty Years’. 
War, the passive and often ignoble 
attitude of the Lutheran state churches, 
and the ready subserviency of the church 
to the central secular authority are, in 
part at least, to be traced to Luther’s 
attitude. The young reformation move- 
ments trusted to selfish secular leaders, 
and the reed they leaned upon pierced 
their hands. This was true alike in 
Scandinavia and in Germany. Luther’s 
own doctrine grew out of political 
expediency, as is seen in the wavering 
outlines of his theory of the relation of 
church and state. He himself would 
have been the first to rebel, and maintain 
his spiritual independence, had he found 
less faithful allies than he did. Once, 
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however, the church had committed 
her fortunes unreservedly to the state 
she became again a faithful pillar of the 
existing order, even when that order was 
divisive tyranny and its policy one of 
contemptible subordination of national 
to petty dynastic interests. 

Luther appealed to the Scriptures 
to obtain freedom for faith, and to the 
protectorate of Constantine to show 
that the secular power could call a 
council; but in so doing he re-established 
the tyranny of the written word and 
the political state over men’s minds. 
Everyone was indeed bound by the 
word of Scripture, but the interpreta- 
tion was left in the hands of a state 
church wholly dependent upon the 
secular authority. 

It was no wonder that many of the 
more radical Anabaptists, so called, 
reached other opinions on the basis of 
the same open Bible. Most of these 
sects were as narrow literalists as 
Luther at his worst, and few of them 
rose to the heights of personal spiritual 
freedom that marked Luther at his 
best. At the same time, it is a most 
shameful pity that the Reformation had 
no room for some of its own most noble 
children. In very various degrees they 
struggled for individualism, both in 
interpretation of the Bible and in their 
relations to the state. The fanaticism 
so easily charged against them was 
often as much a result of their treat- 
ment as the cause of it. They should 
certainly have had their hearing and 
their chance. Nevertheless careful ex- 
amination of the various political 
theories of the so-called Anabaptists 
fails to reveal any one of them holding 
anything like a modern and fairly 
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self-consistent theory of the relation of 
the church to the state. To represent 
them as “socialists” or “revolutionary 
communists” or as “forerunners of the 
modern Protestantism” is to read into 
them opinions and interests generally 
quite strange and foreign to their world. 

So far as what are called the Ana- 
baptists had anything in common, it 
was rebellion against an external eccle- 
siastical authority, and a constant in- 
sistence upon the sole authority of the 
written word. Their attitude toward 
the secular authority varied much as 
they found it for or against Rome. 
When the state persecuted them they 
took generally the attitude of the early 
church and denounced the state as 
they denounced Rome as the Anti- 
Christ. 

The literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures made most of them despond- 
ent with regard to both church and 
state, and they looked for the speedy 
coming of Christ in person. Hence any 
political theory was both unnecessary 
and unrevealed. It is easy to pick 
out sayings and phrases from these 
radical dissenters, that seem to give 
them a modern look. But in most 
cases an examination of the context 
shows that it is a misuse of these phrases 
to make them reflect any attitude that 
resembles our modern longing for democ- 
racy. Even the demand for religious 
toleration was a result of their own suf- 
ferings, and was often based only on the 
claim that the persecuted minority had 
possession of the truth rather than upon 
any abstract faith in mental freedom. 

Of systematic political or social 
thinking apart from its religious bear- 
ings, and its relation to the saving of 
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individual souls, there is hardly any 
trace. The speculations concern quite 
other matters than a political theory, or 
a philosophy of society. To go directly 
to the writings of the so-called Ana- 
baptists and read them in connection 
with the theology of the day will do 
much to correct the false impressions 
abroad about these much misunderstood 

The case is otherwise when we come 
to Zwingli and Calvin. Zwingli grew 
up in the free, or relatively free, atmos- 
phere of Humanism. The Pope favored 
him and protected him as a humanist, 
because it was readily seen that Rome 
could make her peace with Humanism. 
Rome did not early realize that in many 
ways Zwingli was the very incarnation 
of that new national feeling which was 
to be Rome’s most deadly foe. Nor 
did Rome recognize at first the fact that 
the freedom of Humanism was in 
Zwingli ultimately entirely subordinate 
to the religious and almost exclusive 
principle of God’s absolute sovereignty. 

The political and social thinking of 
the Reformed party in Europe was, like 
that of the Lutherans, under the in- 
fluence of the profound faith in the 
external authority of the Bible. But 
Zwingli and Calvin took the Old Testa- 
ment more seriously than did either 
Luther or Melanchthon. Hence the 
theocracy of the Old Testament became 
in a distinct sense an authoritative 
ideal. Professors Max Webber and 
Ernst Troeltsch (Heidelberg) see in the 
spirit of Calvinism a main support of 
modern capitalism. They call atten- 
tion to the “puritanic asceticism” and 
self-control which makes economic sav- 
ing and thrifty frugality important 
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virtues, while socialist interpretation, 
like that of Bax and others, sees in 
Calvinism the religious spirit produced 
by a middle class trading interest. 
Both these points of view are one-sided 
interpretations. Calvinism reached its 
purest expression in the Highlands 
of Scotland and the Southern States 
of North America, where feudalism 
and slavery and a patriarchal outlook 
upon life found welcome shelter in the 
authority of the Old Testament. The 
rise of industrial capitalism displaced 
Calvinism in England and is rapidly 
undermining it in southern Scotland. 
It is not fair to trace to Calvinism what 
is much more closely connected with 
the discovery of coal. It is equally un- 
historical to trace the rise of democracy 
to Calvinism. Here again republican- 
ism rather than democracy is the form 
in which Calvinism did its social and 
political thinking. No doubt the con- 
ception of a sovereign God to whom 
immediate appeal can be made against 
all tyranny has been a tremendous 
factor in the thinking of a struggling 
minority. At the same time it has 
also its tendency to suppress moral 
autonomy and to place the notion of 
power rather than even justice in the 
center of political thinking. Calvinism 
did not make Scotch Presbyterianism 
at the time of the Westminster Assem- 
bly either politically wise or just. In 
spite of Professor Troeltsch’s denials 
there remain in Calvinistic thinking 
many memories of the Roman Catholic 
outlook upon life with its external 
authority, its underestimate of the 
world, its legalism, and its centralized 
government. The theocracy of Calvin 
was a distinctly ecclesiastical theocracy. 
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Elders are not laymen, and in the 
Presbyterian theocracy the laymen have 
no direct power. The church elects 
representatives who are straightway 
ordained to the ruling ministry, either 
as deacons or as elders. It is a consti- 
tutional authority, indeed, with the 
word of God written as the fundamental 
law. But on the other hand the courts 
that interpret the law are purely 
ministerial courts. It is a modern 
corruption of the Calvinistic theocracy 
that makes elders “laymen.” 

To some degree, at least, it was the 
centralizing power of Calvinism that 
made it a bulwark of Protestantism. 
But even more than that the appeal to 
the fighting record of the Old Testament 
theocracy stirred the blood of the men 
who resisted Rome in arms. It is 
dangerous to overestimate the effective- 
ness of that resistance. Hungary and 
France were lost. The north of Italy 
and the Rhine provinces were swept 
again into the Roman lap. The Forest 
Cantons, Belgium, and Austria remained 
at the end of the struggle Roman 
Catholic. England remained far more 
Roman Catholic than at times has 
been acknowledged, as the rise of the 
High Church party has _ revealed. 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Saxony, and 
Baden Baden were left with strong lean- 
ings to Roman Catholicism so that at 
the Peace of Westphalia (1648) Rome 
entered upon the task of the reorgani- 
zation of her life with much ground 
recovered that at one time seemed 
hopelessly gone. 

Nor can we acquit Protestantism 
of political failures and lack of sub- 
stantial faith in her own most precious 
gift to men—freedom to think. It 
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was not Lutheranism nor yet Calvinism 
that in Germany and Holland fought 
most bravely for freedom of scientific 
research and intellectual autonomy. 
It was the Rationalism that had its 
roots in the old Humanism. It was in 
the life of the university that a new 
Protestantism with larger vision and 
profounder faith took root. Rousseau, 
Voltaire, and Socinus are not names to 
conjure with in religious Protestant 
circles, but they did more to set the po- 
litical and social thinking of Protestant- 
ism free from the trammels of a Roman 
Catholic theology and the outward 
authority of a book than religious 
leaders are ever likely to acknowledge. 

The political and social thinking of 
classic Protestantism was dominated 
from the beginning by a theological 
interest. Men desired political institu- 
tions in which a “true” as over against 
a “false” theological system could live 
and thrive. To both Luther and Calvin 
correct doctrine was essential for the 
world’s salvation, and all the political 
and social arrangements of men were 
to be subordinated to the protection and 
extension of the truth as set forth in a 
theology. Could classic Protestantism 
have agreed upon its system of doctrine 
it might have become as fatal a barrier 
to intellectual autonomy as was ever the 
Papacy itself. Happily it found pro- 
tection under various forms of political 
organization and so never could com- 
mit its life to any oneform. In Switzer- 
land, Holland, England, Scandinavia, 
etc., Protestantism combined with the 
political thought of its age, and dis- 
covered as numerous intellectual apolo- 
gies for the politics it found as there 
were separate political situations, so 
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that when Hugo Grotius at last took up 
the task of relating Protestantism to its 
international and political environment 
he really entered upon a new and un- 
worked field. 

The practical effect of Protestantism 
can hardly be overestimated. It gave 
the spiritual energy without which 
our new civilization is well-nigh un- 
thinkable. It forced men by its chal- 
lenge of the existing authority to 
reflect seriously upon all authority. It 
bravely nurtured the spirit of restless 
discontent, and strengthened men for 
their struggle with a wornout feudalism 
and an exhausted political ideal. It 
gave men confidence in vital righteous- 
ness, and set men to work on national 
areas. Moreover, it compelled the 
Roman hierarchy to insist upon reform 
along all lines of life, and in a measure 
indicated the lines of the needed refor- 
mation. 

Nevertheless Protestantism cannot 
be regarded as having given the world 
a new social ideal or as having estab- 
lished a political platform for the one 
it so vigorously attacked. Even when 
we include in Protestantism the chil- 
dren of Humanism like Hobbes, Rous- 
seau, Comte, Bentham, and later ones 
of the same type, he must still realize 
that the political and social work of 
Protestantism was mainly negative and 
its approaches to the constructive task 
were tentative and even timid. 

Why was this the case? The answer 
is not to be given in a word, for only a 
realization of the complexity and con- 
fusion of the situation enables us to 
give any answer at all. The constant 
assumption of both Catholicism and 
Protestantism alike was that all ecclesi- 
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astical and political forms were given 
on the authority of religious revelation. 


- The contention of Catholicism was that 


this religious revelation was the posses- 
sion and monopoly of the sacramental 
hierarchy; the contention of Protestant- 
ism, on the other hand, was that it was 
only contained in the Bible. But all 
agreed that the last appeal was to a 
religious revelation. To this authority 
in the last analysis all political and 
social theory had to bow. Now un- 
fortunately the religious tradition seemed 
to sanction a very wide range of differing 
ecclesiastical and political tradition. 
Luther’s common-sense led him to wish 
as little outward change in the forms 
of both church and political govern- 
ment as possible, so long as spiritual 
freedom was encouraged and practical 
righteousness was advanced. Calvin- 
ism so completely fixed its attention 
upon the restoration of a true church 
that political forms were of secondary 
consideration. And well they might 
be, for in theory the church became all 
in all. The theocracy was central, the 
political machinery was an administra- 
tive detail. This too was substantially 
the attitude of Bucer, to whom the 
political machinery of England, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland seemed complete- 
ly adequate so long only as the secular 
authority protected, and in spiritual 
matters obeyed, the true church estab- 
lished upon the word of God. More- 
over, what was in fact “spiritual” and 
what was “secular” only the church 
herself could discover and maintain. 
Thus it came about that in the 
dependence of the several Protestant 
bodies upon secular political organiza- 
tions the temptation to justify from 
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Scripture the forms men were accus- 
tomed to was very great. From the 
same religious revelation men cogently 
defended the divine right of kings to 
do any wrong, and the divine right 
of revolution and regicide. For the 
Catholicism of the Middle Ages the 
close and high reasoning of Aristotle 
on political life had entered into the 
thinking of the schoolmen and formed a 
part of the religious tradition. Melanch- 
thon had clumsily to discover all the 
things Aristotle had really taught him 
in the pages of Deuteronomy and Paul. 
And so all along the line the old authority 
of tradition dogged the steps of the 
Reformers as they strove to reconstitute 
church and state. No wonder their 
success was questionable, and their 
blunders dramatic and serious. These 
confusions led to the dreary com- 
promise in Germany that the religion 
of the prince should be the religion of 
the people, and in England to all the 
bloody confusion of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration. It gave France 
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over to Henry, who thought a kingdom 
worth a mass or two; and left men’s 


minds distracted and divided between 
the verdicts of their common-sense and 
political instinct and their submission 
to the letter of Holy Writ. 

In fact, Protestantism had no such 
well-defined and intellectually defen- 
sible position as had the centralized 
feudalism of Rome. Her instincts and 
purposes were right. Her face was 
toward the future and freedom. But 
she still was hampered by external 
authority and was groping in the 
half-darknesses of a false apologetic. 
Her life is still shadowed over by the 
false assumptions of Roman Catholic 
theology which she has never shaken 
off, and her way is still much lost amid 
the traditions in political and social 
thinking inherited from Rome. But 
the new world has at last entered upon 
her view, and in a final article the 
attempt will be made to trace the 
lines along which a new Protestantism | 
must reconstruct the life of the world. | 


THE VALUE OF DRAMATICS IN THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL | 


AGNES MILLER 
New York City 


Within the last few years the edu- 
cational possibilities of the drama have 
been fully recognized in pedagogical 
circles. School after school has demon- 
strated the value of dramatic work in the 
judicious training of pupils for patriotic 


or seasonal celebrations, pageants, plays, 
and the like. Some slight attempt has 
been made to utilize this so-called “play 
idea’’ in the Sunday school as well as the 
day school, and, indeed, considering the 
universal pedagogical principles which 


underlie dramatic action, it is to be 
hoped that the adoption of the play idea 
may in the future be more general in 
those schools specifically devoted to 
moral and religious instruction. 

A primary pedagogical function of the 
drama consists in its training of thought 
and reasoning power through impres- 
sions made upon the different senses. 
Dramatic action has a widely varied 
appeal to both eye and ear. Any form 
of drama creates on its audience the 
impression of some form of life; it has 
to do with humanity and the affairs of 
humanity, both good and evil. That is 
to say, dramatic action seeks to repro- 
duce some form of truth. Now there is 
nothing for which conscientious teachers 
strive harder than to impress truth upon 
the minds of their pupils, for a clear sense 
of truth, once grasped, leads on to the 
end of all teaching: the ability to reason 
and to form correct individual opinion. 

A second great teaching function of 
dramatic action lies in its development of 
the instinct for individual self-expression. 
Especially is this true in the case of 
children, from the tenderest years up 
through adolescence. Little children, 
incapable of a sustained narrative, 
delight in brief recitals of their experi- 
ences, accompanied and supplemented 
by pantomimic action and motions. 
The boy and girl of sixteen and eighteen 
love to imitate their favorite heroes and 
heroines. 

Moreover, one of the most important 
elements in the encouragement of self- 
expression, namely, the cultivation of 
the imagination, is given ample scope in 
the various forms of dramatic action. 
It may incidentally be pointed out, in 
the discussion of the applicability of 
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dramatics to the work of the Sunday 
school, that the fostering of this faculty 
of the imagination has been part of the 
work of the church from the earliest 
times, as is evidenced by her services, 
architecture, works of art, and many of 
her traditions. 

Turning, however, to what might be 
called a more strictly practical side of 
dramatic teaching, one might point out 
its value in training the memory; in 
teaching self-reliance and, at the same 
time, respect for the rights of others; 
and in demonstrating the value of 
“teamwork,” for in any dramatic pro- 
duction, careful individual work must be 
done by each actor if the play is to be a 
success; at the same time no one’s part 
is important to the exclusion of anyone 
else’s. Finally, it is upon the spirit of 
co-operation displayed by all the par- 
ticipants that the production stands or 
falls. 

A theoretical discussion of pedagogical 
principles, however, is valueless unless 
some practical application of them can 
be made. It may therefore be of 
interest to state that within the past 
three years, in a New York City Sunday 
school, an effort has been made, on the 
different festival occasions celebrated, to 
supplement the spiritual work by giving 
entertainments worthy of the school, 
built on the children’s own experience 
of life, and based on some of the peda- 
gogical principles mentioned above. In 
illustration, a Children’s Day exer- 
cise may be cited. Some scenes from 
Pilgrim’s Progress, including “ Before the 
Wicket-Gate,” “The Palace Beautiful,” 
“Doubting Castle,” and “At the Celes- 
tial Gate,” were dramatized in the 
simplest possible form by one of the 
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teachers in the school, and presented by 
a class of boys. It was found possible to 
use the matchless language of the classic 
practically without change. The story 
was familiar and dear to the childish 
hearts of the little actors, and the mean- 
ing of the journey undertaken by the 
hero, the chained lions, the key called 
Promise, and the crowning of the victor 
was quite clear to the children and at the 
same time held eternal lessons. Another 
year, at Christmas, an entire depart- 
ment of the school entertained the other 
scholars by representing an old English 
Christmas, with its boar’s head, yule log, 
carols, and pantomime acting. Each 
feature was explained, by one of the 
children, as the survival of an ancient 
custom originally used to celebrate the 
passing of the sun through the winter 
solstice and the consequent return of 
light, and later adapted to celebrate the 
coming of the Light of the World. 
Again, to instance an entirely different 
application of the same principles, one 
- Thanksgiving some boys and girls pre- 
sented a scene from Puritan times 
depicting the hardships in which the 
pursuit of liberty involved the founders 
of the republic, and the reward of their 
unfaltering faith in the timely arrival of 
the provision-ship. 

All these plays were “home made,” 
that is to say, they were based on facts 
easily obtainable from books likely to be 
found in any town or fair-sized school 
library, which were incorporated into 
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very simple dialogue by a teacher. 
The plays were given without scenery 
and the children usually appeared in 
their ordinary clothes, with the addition 
of some suitable symbolic decoration, 
such as, for instance, a cross for the 
character of “Christian.” It was found 
that such an arrangement as this last 
named satisfied the childish delight of 
“dressing up,” while it did not make the 
children self-conscious and distract their 
attention from their work in the play. 

From the foregoing discussion it may 
be seen that the field of possibility from 
the Sunday-school play idea is large and 
fertile. The Old Testament, the English 
classics, missionary stories, the pages of 
history, all dealing with the ideals and 
struggles of humanity, are a treasure- 
trove of dramatic teaching. There is no 
reason why any Sunday school, even 
with limited facilities, should not have 
excellent satisfaction from work similar 
to that described. Few schools, surely, 
are without some teacher who. can 
construct the necessary simple dialogue 
for these little dramas. Literary art, 
though undoubtedly an asset, is not the 
first prerequisite in the case. Before it, 
comes some idea to be expressed, based 
on an understanding of the needs of one’s 
pupils. Children, with their innate love 
for playing romantic and heroic parts, 
are equally ready everywhere to seize 
upon and learn from beauty and truth 
when these are presented in attractive 
form. 


THE ROUTE OF ISRAEL IN THE DESERT 


SARTELL PRENTICE, Jr., D.D. 
Nyack, New York 


The prevailing view among modern scholars regarding the location of Sinai and the 
route of the Exodus has long been to the effect that the current interpretation of the Exo- 
dus narratives which places Mount Sinai at the southern end of the peninsula of Sinai 
is wrong. Mr. Prentice presents a strong case for the rehabilitation of the traditional 
view. As such it is worthy of most careful consideration. 


The route of Israel from Elath to 
the Jordan is clearly defined and has 
occasioned no discussion; until recently 
the route from Egypt to Elath, by way 
of the Firan and Gebel Musa, has also 
been unquestioned; today, however, 
a small yet formidable group of scholars 
rejects the traditional route and asserts 
that Israel followed the shorter and 
quicker Derb el Hagg, the old caravan 
route past Kalat en Nakhl, to Elath. 
The arguments in favor of this route 
may briefly be stated. 

1. Moses had, as his objective point, 
the land of Midian, into which tribe 
he had married. Midian lay at the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah and on its 
eastern shore, therefore he would natur- 
ally take the shorter road to Elath, 
which is the northern. 

2. The battle with the Amalekites 
implies a route along the borders of 
Amalek, and Amalek dwelt in the Negeb, 
that is in the sterile districts lying to 
the south of Hebron. Without any 
extensive examination of the biblical 
passages it is enough to say that the 
country of the Amalekites lay on the 
line of Chedorlaomer’s march, and is 
mentioned together with Engedi (Gen. 
14:7); and that the spies sent out by 


Joshua passed northward through: the 
land of Amalek to Canaan. If the 
Amalekites dwelt in the Negeb, why 
should they oppose Joshua in the 
Firan? 

3- There are two biblical references 
which couple the mountains of Se’ir 
with Sinai: the very ancient Song of 
Deborah, Judg. 5:5, and the Blessing 
of Moses, Deut. 33:2. Both passages 
are poetic and the Hebrew custom of 
repeating in the second line the mean- 
ing of the first line would imply that 
the writers of these passages identified 
Se’ir with Sinai. This would demand 
that we should seek Sinai somewhere 
in Edom. 

4. There were royal mines in Sinai, 
which lay either on, or close by, the 
route which Israel is supposed to have 
taken, and as the miners worked always 
under a guard of Egyptian soldiers, 
Israel could not have followed the tra- 
ditional route without coming into 
conflict with the soldiers of Pharaoh. 

The northern route is unknown to 
me. I have never passed over it, but 
I understand that it is practically water- 
less until Elath is reached, two hundred 
miles from Egypt. Palmer in The 
Desert of the Exodus, p. 234, describes 
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the district as an “arid, featureless 
waste,” and says “the country is nearly 
waterless, with the exception of a few 


springs in the larger wadies; but even 


here water can only be obtained by scrap- 
ing small pits in the ground and baling it 
out with the hand. All that is obtained 
by the process is a yellowish solution that 
baffles all attempts at filtering.” He 
repeatedly speaks of the “utterly arid na- 
ture of the soil.” Petrie speaks of “the 
waterless route of the Derb el Hagg”’; 
Currelly, who traveled over it, says “the 
plateau of the Tih is dreary in the ex- 
treme. During our journey across we 
did not see a single tent, or a beast 
grazing. Some years ago Professor 
Sayce stated that the probable route 
of the Hebrews lay across this desert. 
This seems to me to be absolutely im- 
possible, for the people could not get 
across this desert with flocks and herds.” 
The traditional route, on the contrary, 
is comparatively well supplied with 
water, not only by springs as at 
Gharandel, Firan, and at Gebel Musa, 
but oftentimes in the day’s march you 
will pass over darkened stretches of 
ground, showing the presence of under- 
ground water; and as all the peninsula 
drains toward the sea, there is a subter- 
ranean supply of water which may be 
tapped anywhere along the coast at the 
cost of a little digging. The water sup- 
ply, always the dominant factor, would 
seem to support the traditional, against 
the northern route. 

But let us examine briefly the argu- 
ments upon which the new school rests 
its claims for the northern route. 

1. Moses’ objective point was Midian. 
But was it? According to the Bible, 
the purpose of Moses was to worship 


God upon his Mountain (Exod. 3:12; 
8:24); his objective point was not the 
tents of Midian, but it was Mount Sinai. 
But on mere economic ground, the 
argument is in favor of the longer road. 
Olmstead in his Journey to the Sea- 
board Slave States pointed out three 
characteristics of the slaves: (a) their 
unwillingness to work under an overseer 
of their own color; (5) their inability 
to endure hardships, or to persist in 
the face of discomforts; (c) their lack — 
of ambition, of initiative, and of any 
power of co-operation. These char- 
acteristics are the consequences of slav- 
ery, and they appear wherever slavery 
is long established. All three appear 
repeatedly in the early story of the 
Exodus. 

We know too that Canaan was 
possessed by a highly developed, mili- 
tary civilization. The kings of Canaan 
dwelt in great cities, with strong walls, 
gates, and towers. The land was de- 
fended by men in armor, and by chariots 
of war. The Tell el Amarna letters and 
such excavations as those at Gezer 
reveal to us the tremendous task to 
which Israel had set her hand. A 
race of slaves must be made over into a 
race of warriors, and for that transforma- 
tion the long sojourn in the desert was 
essential. Not to reach quickly the 
protection of Midian, but to be thrown 
on their own resources, to be compelled 
to fight for their own lives, that was the 
economic need of Israel. 

The difference in actual mileage 
between the two roads is not so great. 
It is about two hundred miles by the 
northern, and about two hundred and 
fifty miles by the southern route. But 
along the Derb el Hagg there are no such 
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halting stations as Gharandel, Firan, 
and Gebel Musa afford on the tradi- 
tional route. Along the one road Israel 
must needs press on with all possible 
haste, whereas she might tarry for 
months at Wady Firan, or at Gebel 
Musa. 

2. The battle with Amalek implies 
a route along the borders of the Negeb. 
But the wanderings of a nomadic tribe 
vitiate the argument. As well might 
you locate a point at sea by a drifting 
iceberg. If we knew no more of the 
history of Israel than we do of Amalek 
what would we infer from the fact that 
the Israelites appear here as slaves 
in Egypt, building store-cities for Pha- 
raoh? But forty years later we find 
them overthrowing a king in Bashan, 
and then devastating Palestine from 
south to north. The Midianites appear 
now along the Gulf of Akabah, yet 
Gideon gives them battle in the Valley 
of Jezreel. The Edomites appear now 
among the mountains of Se’ir, but in the 
fifth century before Christ we find them 
occupying the lands of Judea. Palmer 
says that the Teyabeh tribe, who dwell on 
the central portion of the Et Tih desert, 
and through whose territories the sug- 
gested route of Israel runs, yearly invade 
the territory of the ‘Anazeh Bedouins, 
who live around Palmyra, far to the 
east of Damascus. The story of Midian 
suggests one solution of the difficulty; 
a comparison of Exod. 3:1 with Judg. 
1:16 and 4:11 seems to indicate that 
the Kenites were considered to be a 
branch of Midian, so closely allied that 
the father-in-law of Moses is now called 
a Kenite and now a Midianite. Hos- 
kins says that today the Sawalihah and 
Aleikat tribes are subdivisions of the 


Towara Bedouins. May not Amalek 
have been the name of a number of 
tribes which were scattered throughout 
the Negeb and the Sinai Peninsula? 
At any rate, the wonderful fertility of 
the Firan and its famous harvest of 
dates could not but have been a temp- 
tation to Amalek, dwelling in the sterile 
Negeb; they would possess the oasis if 
they could, and their presence at Rephi- 
dim is less difficult to understand than 
is the appearance of the warriors of 
the Teyabeh tribe, who today dwell in 
the land of Amalek, before the ruined 
walls of far-off Palmyra. 

3. The strongest argument for the 
northern route is perhaps drawn from 
the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5:5) and 
from the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 
33:2), where Se’ir and Sinai are coupled 
together. Let us look at these passages; 
if they cannot stand cross-examination, 
the attack upon the traditional route is 
greatly weakened. 

In the Song of Deborah we read: 
“The mountains melted before the Lord, 
even that Sinai from before the Lord God 
of Israel.” Professor George F. Moore, 
of Harvard, says that the reference to 
Sinai is a gloss, “originally, as its form 
shows, a marginal note made by some- 
one else to whom the language of 5:3 
suggested Exod., chap.19. The rhythm 
of the passage also gains by its removal. 
The suspicion that the words are a gloss 
receives some confirmation from the 
variations of the Greek versions.” As 
long as this verse is in question, and the 
reference to Sinai stands indicted as a 
gloss, it cannot be called into court as a 
witness. 

The other verse (Deut. 33:2) is 
thus rendered in the Authorized Version: 
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“The Lord came from Sinai, and rose 
from Se’ir unto them; he shined forth 
from Mount Paran and he came with ten 
thousand of saints.” The last clause 
is obscure; a slight change would make 
the verse read: “The Lord came from 
Sinai, and rose up from Se’ir unto them; 
he shined forth from Mount Paran and 
came from Meribah Kadesh.”” Chapman 
and Driver, among others, give preference 
to this translation of the verse. Now if 
this is an instance of the common prac- 
tice of parallelism, we must admit that 
the author of Deut. 33:2 identified 
Sinai with Se’ir, and the Wilderness of 
Paran with Kadesh. 

But are we shut up to that interpre- 
tation? In the tenth chapter of Isaiah 
we have the prophet’s vivid descrip- 
tion of the march of the Assyrian against 
Jerusalem: “He is come to Aiath, he 
is passed to Migron, at Michmash he 
hath laid up his baggage, they have 
taken up their lodging at Geba, Rama 
is afraid, Gibeah of Saul is fled.” Here 
is poetry, but not parallelism; on the 
contrary, each place brings vividly 
before us the onward march of the 
Assyrian. 

Is there not perhaps a similar intent 
in this passage of Deuteronomy? 
Might it not be thus paraphrased: 
“God appeared to his people at Sinai; 
again at Se’ir he stood revealed; at 
Paran he led them, and at Kadesh also 
he declared his presence”? All the 
long way from Sinai, past Se’ir and 
Paran to their halting-place at Meribah 
Kadesh, he went forth with his people 
Israel. Unless this interpretation be im- 
possible, and Driver, in his Commentary 
on Deuteronomy in the “International 
Critical Commentary,” supports this 
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interpretation, then the literary argu- 
ment against the traditional route and 
the accepted Mount Sinai falls to the 
ground. 

But if Deut. 33:2 might seem to 
identify Se’ir with Sinai, the identi- 
fication is absolutely forbidden by Deut. 
1:2. Throughout this book the Moun- 
tain of God is called Horeb; the name 
Sinai never appears except in Deut. 
33:2. At Horeb, God makes a covenant 
with his people (5:2); there the Lord 
spake unto them (1:6); at Horeb they 
provoked him to wrath (9:8). Again, 
it is at Horeb that the Lord spake to 
Israel out of the fire (4:15). Now 
remembering that, to the Deuteronomist, 
Horeb is identical with Sinai (and it 
makes no difference whether we regard 
the name as that of a group of moun- 
tains among which Sinai was a com- 
manding peak, or whether we take it as 
another name for Sinai), let us turn to 
this verse, Deut. 1:2. In the Author- 
ized Version it reads: ‘There are eleven 
days’ journey from Horeb, by way of 
Mount Se’ir unto Kadesh Barnea.” 
Driver, in his Commentary upon this 
book, says: “The words convey an 
approximate idea of the distance from 
Horeb, the scene of the delivery of the 
Law, to Kadesh Barnea. The time 
specified agrees with the narratives of 
modern travelers; Robinson, for instance, 
traveling in 1838 from Gebel Musa to 
Akabah and thence to Ain Kadis, occu- 
pied exactly eleven days on the journey. 
The distance would be about 160 miles. 
Horeb is the name given uniformly in 
Deuteronomy (except in 33:2) to Sinai; 
see also I Kings 8:9, which is a Deuter- 
onomic passage and reads, ‘There was 
nothing in the ark save the two tables of 
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stone, which Moses put there at Horeb, 
when the Lord made a covenant with 
the children of Israel, when they came 
out of the land of Egypt.’ No topo- 
graphical distinction is traceable between 
Horeb and Sinai; they are different 
names of the same locality, interchanging 
only according to different writers.” 
Then if Israel journeyed from Horeb 
(or Sinai) to Kadesh by way of Mount 
S’eir, Sinai and Se’ir are clearly dis- 
tinguished from each other. There are 
at least two roads passing from Gebel 
Musa to Palestine, one by way of En 
Nakhl, the other by Akabah and the 
Mountains of Se’ir. So there are two 
ways by which you may journey from 
New York to Boston—you may go by 
the Shore Line, or by Springfield; if I 
say that “there are seven hours’ journey 
from New York by way of Springfield 
to Boston,” have I not made it impos- 
sible to identify Springfield with New 
York? What else has the Deuterono- 
mist done in this first chapter and second 
verse, when he says, “there are eleven 
days’ journey from Horeb by way of 
Mount Se’ir to Kadesh Barnea”’? 

4. The southern route led past the 
Egyptian forts and garrisons placed to 
defend the Egyptian mines, and Israel 
could not have avoided battle with the 
Egyptian soldiers, had she followed the 
traditional route. Whatever the date 
of the Exodus may be, Israel could 
not have left Egypt except at a time of 
political upheaval, when all the resources 
of the kingdom were engaged in the de- 
fense of the frontiers or of the throne. 
The political conditions which made 
possible the Exodus would make it highly 
improbable, to say the least, that Pha- 
raoh would have leisure to plan an expe- 


dition to the Sinai mines, or could spare 
soldiers to guard the miners. These 
mining expeditions were sent out only 
at very irregular intervals, in times of 
domestic peace, not oftener than once 
every two years; in the days of Merenp- 
tah only once in many years. The 
expeditions were not large; such figures 
as we have show only 45, 200, 200, and 
257 common laborers engaged (Petrie, 
Researches in Sinai, p. 117). Once 
we have a record of 734 soldiers, but the 
number is so large that it “suggests 
that the troops were used for mining 
before specialized parties were sent out” 
(Petrie). The labor was, of course, 
forced labor, and such soldiers as were 
sent with these expeditions would not 
be greater in number than would be 
necessary to keep the slaves under 
control. Fifty soldiers would be a 
generous estimate for the average ex- 
pedition. So small a guard could not 
have blocked Israel’s path; indeed it 
might be fully engaged in restraining 
those in their charge from deserting 
to Israel. 

But I greatly doubt if Israel passed 
anywhere near these Egyptian mines. 
If Israel ascended the present road up 
the Nak’b el Buderah Pass, and jour- 
neyed by way of the Wady Magharah 
and the Wady Mukatteb to Firan, then 
they followed a difficult, dangerous, 
and waterless road, which passes the site 
of the Egyptian mines. But if they 
followed the seashore to a point opposite 
the Firan, and then turned inland, they 
would have avoided any conflict with 
the Egyptians, even on the rare chance 
that the mines were then in operation, 
and they would have had water all the 
way, for Currelly says that all along the 
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coast water can be had by digging 
in the sands. Since, then, the mines 
were only worked between the months 
of January and May, and then at very 
irregular intervals; since any Egyptian 
soldiers that accompanied the expedi- 
tions would be too few in numbers 
to halt Israel’s march, and since it is 
very doubtful whether Israel followed 
a road that would take her near the 
mines, this last argument loses its force. 
- But let us turn to the testimony of 
the actual geography. None of the 
places mentioned in Exodus or in 
Numbers can be located on the northern 
route. No site for Marah can be found. 
Elath, at the head of the Gulf of Akabah, 
has been suggested for Elim. To those 
who do not throw wholly out of court 
the testimony of the books of Exodus 
and Numbers it would appear that 
Marah lay about thirty miles out in 
the desert, for Israel marched three 
days and came to Marah. With their 
flocks and herds, their very aged and 
their young, they could not have trav- 
eled more than ten miles each day (and 
the traveler today, with every facility 
for speed, does not go much over twenty 
miles a day), so that Marah should be 
sought about thirty miles from Egypt. 
Elim apparently lay close by Marah, for 
the Book of Exodus merely says, “and 
they came to Elim where were twelve 
wells of water and three score and ten 
palm trees.”” Numbers says, “they re- 
moved from Marah and came to Elim.” 
No number of days is given, no events 
seem to have occurred between these 
two stations. Yet, if Elath be Elim, 
then between these two, Marah and 
Elim, there lay one hundred and seventy 
miles of waterless desert, a distance 
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greater by seventeen miles than that 
which separates Suez from the accepted 
Mount Sinai. Over that sterile desert 
Israel must needs travel for seventeen 
days, her life dependent upon daily 
miracles, yet the historians found nothing 
to record, and dismissed the journey 
with the brief words, “they removed 
from Marah and came to Elim.” 

Furthermore, according to Num. 
33:10, “Israel removed from Elim and 
encamped by the sea,” but if Elath be 
Elim, it lies upon the sea, and Israel 
was already encamped by the sea when 
they camped at Elim. In that case 
“the sea” would hardly have been 
named as the distinguishing feature of 
her next encampment. The springs 
at El Ma’an have been suggested as a 
possible Rephidim, but the identifica- 
tion is not possible, for Israel’s objec- 
tive point was Kadesh Barnea, and 
between El Ma’an and Kadesh lay the 
impassable mountains of Edom, and the 
hostile race which forbade their roads to 
Israel. If the Hebrews ever came to 
El Ma’an, they had to retrace all their 
steps to Elath, in order to reach Kadesh 
Barnea. 

Of course we are told that the 
accounts of the Exodus were written 
hundreds of years after the events which 
they describe, that they represent only 
untrustworthy traditions, and that we 
can base no arguments upon the lists 
of stations, or on the number of days 
of traveling which lay between them. 

But follow, if you will, the traditional 
route a little way toward the traditional 
Mount Sinai, with your Bible in your 
hand. For three days you journey over 
a waterless waste, with the long wall- 
like ranges of the Et Tih and Er Raha 
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mountains on your left. That long 
wall is the salient feature of the journey. 
After three days’ journey you come to a 
spring of brackish water. True, it is a 
wholly inadequate supply of water for a 
thirsty multitude, although my drago- 
man told me that he had seen six springs 
breaking out where we found only one, 
and all the ground is darkened by the 
presence of underground streams. But 
is it not suggestive that, three days along 
the route, you find a brackish spring? 
Along the northern route you must go 
six or seven days before you will find 
water of any kind. 

A three hours’ march beyond this 
possible Marah, you come to the plenti- 
ful supply of the springs of Gharandel. 
Does not this fit the site of Elim? Not 
far beyond Gharandel, the Wady Tayye- 
beh leads down to the Red Sea, the next 
camping-place of Israel, and today 
quail are often found along these shores, 
whither they have been blown by the 
south wind from the shores of Africa. 
The Firan satisfies every demand of 
Rephidim, and as you look down from 
the summit of Gebel Tournah, where 
tradition says Moses took his seat when 
Israel fought with Amalek, you can 
understand just why a battle should 
have been fought on that plain below, 
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you can see the narrow pass that Amalek 
must defend and through which Israel 
must force her way. Then beyond 
the Firan comes Gebel Musa with the 
plentiful springs that lie about her 
base 


Now granting that the account of 
the Exodus was written long after the 
event, but remembering that from the 
death of Moses onward, no man of 
Israel except Elijah, so far as we know, 
ever entered this peninsula, the ques- 
tions that persist in my mind are, 
How did the writer of the story in 
Exodus ever come to imagine such a 
route as he describes, and how does it 
happen that that route fits so well this 
one road through the desert, and no other 
road? Why should he have conceived 
that three days’ journey through the 
wilderness, then Marah, Elim, the sea, 
and Rephidim, and how could he have 
described a route which so marvelously 
agrees with the traditional route, unless 
Israel had actually passed along this 
way, unless whoever wrote the story had 
heard it told over the camp-fires of his 
people, unless the tradition had been 
driven deep into the fibers of the national 
life, and had been kept alive through 
many centuries as the fathers told the 
story to their children ? 


JAPANESE BUDDHISM AND THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE LOGOS 


A. K. REISCHAUER 
Tokyo, Japan 


There was perhaps no passage of 
Scripture which caused the translators of 
the Bible into Japanese so much trouble 
as the opening verses of the Gospel 
according to John. The controversy 
was not over the meaning of the Logos, 
but rather over the oriental equivalent 
and the word to be chosen as the best 
translation. The committee of trans- 
lators divided into two camps: on the 
one side were those familiar with the 
Chinese version which they seemed to 
regard as even more authoritative than 
the Greek, Latin, and other versions 
before them, On the other side was the 
thoroughgoing Japanese party which did 
not regard the Chinese version as a 
necessary medium for transmitting west- 
ern thought. In the Chinese version 
the Logos had been translated by the 
word TZ’ao, Japanese Do or Michi, 
meaning “way,” ie., “way” both in a 
literal sense and “way” also in the 
sense of the law of things, the divine 
principle of things. But the Japanese 
party felt that this content was inade- 
quate, and rather than take a word with 
such a definite content it would be better 
to translate Jogos by the Japanese term 
for “word,” kotoba, and then let usage 
and exegesis by-and-by fill this Japanese 
term for “word,” kotoba, with the full 
Christian Jogos-content. The result of 
the controversy was a compromise, and 
it was a compromise rather striking. 
The Chinese character for do, michi, i.e., 


“way,” was retained, but the pro- 
nunciation of it, as indicated by the 
kana-system of writing which is written 
alongside of the Chinese characters, was 
fixed as kotoba, “word.” So when a 
Japanese reads his Bible his eye takes in 
the double idea of “way” and “word,” 
though the ear would only catch the 
term for “word.” 

Now, of course, after several decades 
of Christian preaching and exegesis the 
logos-passage is understood fairly much 
in the same way as it would be in the 
West, though of course to the scholar in 
the East who is acquainted with his own 
systems of thought and somewhat under 
their sway the Jogos-doctrine is more or 
less modified, for the East too has the 
logos-idea, all apart from its recent 
introduction by Christianity. And it is 
of these oriental counterparts that we 
wish to speak, after first giving a brief 
statement of the main outlines of the 
logos-idea in the West. 


I. The Logos-Idea in the West 


We realize of course that there is no 
such thing as a definite Jogos-doctrine, or 
rather that it was held under various 
forms. Only in a general way may we 
say that it stood for the idea of an 
immanent reason in things. It is the 
theory that there is a rational principle 
in the universe. For convenience’ sake 
we will divide the résumé into five 
divisions. 
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1. The Greek Logos 


From the beginning of Greek philoso- 
phy with its idea of a cosmos, the logos- 
doctrine is more or less present. 
Heraclitus in the sixth century, it 
would seem, was the first to recognize 
the inadequacy of the older theories of 
the universe which conceived of all things 
in terms of the purely physical. He felt 
the need of inserting the idea that there 
is something in reality like the reasoning 
power in man. In short, he felt that 
reality should be interpreted in terms of 
the psychic. But his conception of the 
psychic was after all rather materialistic, 
and so his rational principle of the 
universe, his Jogos, was only a refined 
sort of substance, a supersensible form 
of matter. 

This conception of a refined psychico- 
physical substance gave rise through 
Anaxagoras and his followers to the con- 
ception of a supreme, intellectual prin- 
ciple, not identified with the physical 
world, but independent of it. This was 
the first clear formulation of the dualism 
of mind and matter. Plato’s ideas as 
“archetypes” of things and as the 
deepest realities were one step farther 
in recognizing the rational principle 
of things. In fact, with Plato the 
idea and the rational principle tended to 
exclude the other side of reality repre- 
sented by the concept matter, though 
his system was never an absolute 
monistic idealism, but always recog- 
nized, at least in a measure, the pyév. 

Plato’s ideas were mere archetypes 
and they lacked the active principle 
that is everywhere manifested in things. 
This was supplied by the Stoics. Their 
logos was not only a rational prin- 
ciple in things, but an active force, 
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and because of the emphasis on the 
idea of activity, Stoicism in its logos- 
doctrine reverted again, to a degree at 
least, to the old Heraclitean position 
which recognized Reason in things, but 
which conceived of Reason again in 
terms of substance. They spoke of 
“God and the Logos,” but the conception 
was Pantheistic or rather Hylozoistic 
with a tendency toward a refined 
materialistic monism. Thus the /ogos, 
the immanent Reason of things, is the 
ultimate existence, but it is an existence 
conceived more in terms of substance 
than in terms of man’s psychic life. 
With the Stoics began the special idea of 
the seminal logos, i.e., the idea that the 
Logos is divided into the logot and that 
thus man as an individual, rational being 
is but a part, as it were, of the One Great 
Reason. Truth in the thought of an 
individual is the expression of the Logos. 


2. The Hebrew Logos 

The Israelites, particularly in the 
early period, had an overpowering sense 
of the reality of a personal God who is 
the creator and sustainer of all things. 
This strong belief often expressed itself 
in extreme and almost crude anthropo- 
morphic conception, but when the Jews 
became a little more speculative they 
began to think of God rather as the 
Absolute and the Infinite. God ceased 
to be so near and Yahweh was replaced 
by the Almighty, the Majesty on High. 
Thus there arose a feeling for the need 
of a mediator between this Majesty on 
High and man. This mediatorship was 
assigned to the Shekinah, the Spirit of 
God, the Word of God, and the Wisdom 
of God. The creative Word in Genesis 
and the Wisdom of God in the Wisdom 
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literature exercised very much the same 
function as that of the Logos in other 
systems. The Word of God and the 
Wisdom of God were not regarded as 
absolutely separate from God, but 
rather as attributes of God, though 
occasionally there was a tendency toward 
separation of the Word and even of 
personifying it. But whether regarded 
as a part of God or as separate from God 
the Jogos in Hebrew thought was always 
subordinate to God, and never is God, 
as the absolute, dissolved into a mere 
rational principle of the universe. 
3. The Persian Logos 
Persian dualism recognized two prin- 
ciples in things, viz., light and darkness, 
good and evil, mind and matter. Each 
principle is underived, and from the 
interaction of the two this world has 
arisen. Individuals are, as it were, parts 
of the great realities and they represent 
in varying degrees the nature of these 
ultimate principles. The rational in 
man is a part of the rational principle in 
the all, i.e., the Logos as in Stoicism is 
divided into the Jogoi, though in Persian 
thought the emphasis was not placed so 
much on the idea of the rational as on 
the idea of the good. That is, the logos- 
principle had a strong ethical bent. 
4. Greco-Jewish Logos of Philo 
Philo’s Jogos is a combination of 
Jewish and Greek conceptions. He 
starts with the Jewish conception of God 
as the ultimate reality and the Jogos is 
subordinate to this self-existing God and 
therefore not an absolute principle as it 
was in Stoic philosophy. The imma- 
nent reason in the world is subordinate 
to the creator of the world. But under 
the influence of the “creative word” 


idea of Jewish thought and the Stoic idea 
of the dynamic Jogos Philo makes his 
logos more than a mere rational prin- 
ciple of things or a mere “archetypal 
idea” of Platonism, but rather a com- 
bination of the rational and active prin- 
ciple in things. This combination is 
elevated into a real being other than 
God and other than the world, a sort of 
intermediary being or a second God. 
Probably under the influence of Persian 
dualism of good and evil Philo felt the 
need of an intermediary being between 
the perfect God and this world of evil; 
and this helped emphasize his conception 
of the Jogos as a separate being that 
could bridge the chasm. But even this 
was not sufficient, for if the Jogos is a 
being who sums up in himself the 
activities and attributes of God he can- 
not be responsible for the evil in the 
world. This led Philo, in spite of his 
Hebraic starting-point of God, to adopt 
a sort of dualism after all. God through 
the logos does not create the world, but 
fashions the world out of chaos accord- 
ing to the principles of reason; the 
matter or substance of chaos being given. 
In short, Philo too had to make room 
in his system for a principle other than 
the Jogos-principle. Opposed to mind is 
matter, opposed to good is evil, opposed 
to the rational (logos) is the irrational. 


5. The Christian Logos 


The framework of the Christian Jogos- 
doctrine, as found in the Fourth Gospel 
and in Paul’s letters to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, is essentially that of Philo, 
who regarded the Jogos as a person, but 
the content is after all somewhat differ- 
ent. Philo’s Jogos is the logos of meta- 
physical speculation, the Christian logos 
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starts with a given fact and experience, 
viz., the fact of the person of Jesus 
Christ, and tries to fit this fact into a 
metaphysical schema. The Christian 
logos, in short, is the creative word of 
the Old Testament become flesh in the 
person of Jesus Christ. Then further, 
in the New Testament the Jogos is not so 
much the rational and creative agency 
of the divine as the redemptive agency. 
Not the creative word in the sense that 
the word creates the world, but rather 
the revealed word, the word that creates 
a new life out of existing life. 
Summary of the Logos-Doctrine 

Now from this cursory review of the 
different forms of the Jogos-doctrine let 
us try to get a general conception, and 
sum up if possible under a few main 
heads what seem to be the main ideas. 

In general, as we said above, the /ogos- 
doctrine stands for the theory that there 
is a rational principle in things. And 
this rational principle of things is re- 
garded in the above theories in one 
of three ways: 

1. It is regarded as the ultimate and 
absolute principle, superior to all other 
principles. 

2. It is regarded as one of two prin- 
ciples, i.e., co-ordinate with another and 
opposing principle. 

3. It is regarded as a subordinate 
principle, subject to a higher and more 
ultimate reality. 

The first of these is represented by 
certain phases of the Greek Jogos, prin- 
cipally the Stoic. The second has its 
best representative in Persian Dualism, 
though early Greek philosophy, too, 
manifests such a tendency, and Philo 
himself is not altogether free from it. 
The third finds its chief representative 
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in the Hebraic thought in which the 
logos-principle was always subordinated 
in one way or another to the ultimate 
reality, God. 


II. The Oriental Counterparts 


As we said above, the term by which 
logos in the Fourth Gospel is translated 
is the Chinese T’ao, 

1. T’ao (Japanese Do or Michi—Way) 

Now the word 7’ao is the same as the 
T’ao in T’aoism, the ancient religion of 
China. T’aoism on its philosophical side 
is essentially a logos-philosophy. The 
ultimate is T’ao and T’ao is the way of 
Nature. If T’aoism were being formu- 
lated today, the idea would be very 
little different from our conception of the 
rational laws of Nature. T’aoism did 
not personify the T’ao, but rather repre- 
sented it as the great rational principle 
that pervades the universe. Man is a 
part of the T’ao as the logot were a part 
of the Logos in Stoic philosophy. Man’s 
supreme business is to let the Z’ao that 
is within him have supreme sway. If 
man becomes thoroughly assimilated to 
T’ao he will have peace and quiet and 
attain his highest destiny. T’ao is the 
norm and substance of all things, and 
the imperfections and annoyances of life 
are but a secondary reality which can be 
entirely eradicated if man would but let 
the supreme 7’ao have its way, i.e., let 
the supreme Way be his way. Jesus as 
the Way of life would thus be the 
easiest way of approach to those trained 
in T’aoistic thought. The only difficulty 
is that 7’ao is not personal, but, as we 
said above, more like the Jogos of the 
Stoic philosophers. 

Similar to the Chinese 7’ao is that 
other great conception that runs all 
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through Chinese and Japanese philoso- 
phy, viz., the conception of the Ri— 
“reason” or “rational principle.” The 
Ri, however, seldom stands alone, for the 
Chinese were too practical and had too 
much the sense of the real world that 
surrounded them ever to ignore that 
other aspect of existence which has 
always made even the most severe 
monistic systems leave one window open 
for dualism or pluralism. In some cases, 
however, an attempt is made to reduce 
the Ri and its opposing principle to a 
more ultimate reality, and the result is 
a system very much akin to Spinoza’s. 
In other systems the two opposing prin- 
ciples of existence are conceived of in 
terms of moral qualities, eg., the 
Yang and Yin—Light and Darkness, 
Good and Evil—a conception practically 
the same as that of Persian Dualism. 
2. The Ri 

In some of the later Buddhist sys- 
tems of thought a supreme effort is 
made to make the Ri, the rational prin- 
ciple of things, into the ultimate and to 
reduce the opposing principle to a sec- 
ondary and accidental reality. In fact, 
all imperfection and irrationality is said 
to have no real existence. It is due to 
ignorance and illusion. But what is the 
origin of ignorance and illusion? It has 
no origin, because the idea that there is 
ignorance and illusion is itself an illusion, 
ie., not real. But the point in all these 
systems is this, viz., that there is a 
rational principle in things and that the 
Ri either is the ultimate principle itself 
or at least is one aspect of the ultimate 
reality. 

3. Personifications 

In the West the Jogos-principle was 

sometimes personified. In Philo, e.g., 
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the Jogos was regarded as an individual 
being, and in Christianity it became the 
incarnate Son of God. In the East there 
have been similar tendencies. The idea 
of personality is, of course, very vague in 
the Orient, and especially is the oriental 
mind slow in thinking of the ultimate 
reality in terms of personality. Panthe- 
ism has ever been and is today still the 
dominant mood; but in spite of this fact 
there have been tendencies in eastern 
thought which make room for the con- 
cept of personality, even when applied to 
ultimate principles and realities. Poly- 
theism, so common in the East, is itself 
one of these tendencies, for what is 
polytheism but a personification of 
existence? It is true, polytheism is not 
a personification of the Jogos-principle 
but rather a personifying of all attributes 
and characteristics of existence. But 
polytheism in the mind of the thinker 
becomes sublimated and refined until 
the manifold of existence is reduced to 
a single underlying and all-pervasive 
reality. And this underlying reality is 
frequently conceived of in terms of the 
psychic and rational in man. This 
rational principle in turn is personified 
very much like the personification of the 
logos-principle in Philo. This is most 
clearly shown in the teachings of certain 
sects of Mahayana Buddhism, especially 
in the teachings of the Amida sects of 
Japan. The conception of the personi- 
fied Jogos-principle is succinctly summed 
up in the doctrine known as the 
Three Bodies of Buddhism 

ie., the three different meanings with 
which the phrase, the Body of Buddha, 
is used. 

In the first place the Body of Buddha 
means the universe as such, or rather 
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the underlying reality of all things. 
This underlying reality the Buddhist 
calls the “real substance.” 

Real substance is the body of law which 
underlies the entire universe. This is the 
so-called spiritual essence which neither is 
born nor perishes. The apparent differ- 
ences in the world are but the product of 
impure thought; outside the mind there are 
no real differences. Therefore the real 
essence of the universe is not to be expressed 
in words, nor can it be reduced to a fixed 
formula. It is incomprehensible and ulti- 
mately it is a Oneness in which there is 
neither change nor difference. It is in- 
destructible, and because it is a Oneness it is 
called Real Substance. . . . Whatever is, 
is evolved from the One Body of Real 
Substance by the law of cause and effect, 
and therefore everything is substantially 
one and the same. 


The Body of Buddha, then, in the first 
place means the underlying reality of 
all things. It is sometimes called the 
Law-Body of Buddha, i.e., the universe 
regarded as the expression of Law. 

But in the second place the phrase, 
the Body of Buddha, means an Ideal 
Personality. That is, Buddha is not 
regarded as simply the Law of Things, 
but he is regarded as personal. Religion 
needs the concept of personality, say 
these Amida Buddhists. Through the 
working of the rational laws of the uni- 
verse there appeared in the course of 
time a certain individual. This indi- 
vidual known as Hozo Biku through 
many lives of hardships and self- 
discipline finally attained Buddhahood, 
and he is now the Buddha Amitabha 
(Japanese Amida), the Personal God of 
Amida Buddhism. 

Everything in the universe is evolved 
from the one body of Real Substance 
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spoken of above; “but in order to polish 
up existence into spiritual beings of 
absolute and perfect natures whose 
essence is mercy and wisdom a long 
process is needed.” In this long process 
man appeared and among men in the 
course of time appeared the above- 
mentioned Hozo Biku who finally at- 
tained Buddhahood and who is now the 
god Amida. Notice, Amida is not a 
personal god, to begin with, for the 
absolute as such is not personal according 
to Buddhists, but only after a long 
process of the operation of the natural 
laws of the universe is personality 
evolved, and the personal gods of 
Buddhism are in the last analysis but 
the result of an evolution which had 
its beginnings in the impersonal. Thus 
the Law-Body of Buddha becomes the 
Personal Buddha which Amida Bud- 
dhists say is essential to religion, for the 
common man cannot grasp the concepts 
of philosophy, and needs reality reduced 
to the terms of personality. 

Here then we have a clear case in 
which the /ogos-principle of the universe 
is made into a personal being. Some- 
times the personifying tendency is 
carried a step farther. The distinctive 
attributes of this personal god Amida, 
viz., his mercy and wisdom, are them- 
selves personified, and we get the 
goddess of mercy, Kwannou, and the 
god of wisdom, Seishi; and these two 
together with Amida, who is spoken of 
by some Buddhists as the Father, consti- 
tute the Buddhist Trinity, viz., Amida, 
Kwannou, and Seishi. These may be 
seen in many temples in Japan. 

But the phrase the Body of Buddha 
is used in a third sense, viz., Buddha 
as revealed in the historic Buddhas of 
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which Gautama was but one in a long 
series. Whether the ultimate is regarded 
as mere impersonal Reason, or whether 
it is regarded as Personal, it manifests 
itself in historical personalities, especially 
in the great personalities of history; 
though all human beings are regarded as 
in some way reflecting the eternal. In 
this third conception of the Body of 
Buddha we have again the common 
Western conception of the eternal Logos 
manifesting itself in the /ogoi of indi- 
vidual beings. 

Thus the oriental mind is not at all 
unprepared to understand the Jogos- 
doctrine of Christianity, or any other 
form of it. The most common form in 
the East is the conception of the logos 
as the rational principle in things. The 
logos as personal and as incarnate in the 
lives of Buddhas is held widely with a 
.Pantheistic background, i.e., the imper- 
sonal Logos manifests itself in the logoi 
of individual beings. And finally the 
idea of the Jogos as a unique incarnation 
in a historical personality is not alto- 
gether absent, but it differs rather 
sharply from the Christian conception in 
that the clean-cut theistic background 
is wanting, and further in that the his- 
torical personality in which the logos is 
incarnate lacks the marks of reality. 
Hozo Biku, the incarnate Jogos of the 
Orient, has not a shred of historical 
reality about him. He is but the 
figment of men’s minds, the subjective 
creation of those who were groping after 
God. If asked when this man Hozo 
Biku lived, we are told that he lived 10 
kalpasago. Nowa kalpais measured as 
follows: Fill a castle 10,000 miles in cube 
with mustard seeds. Take out one seed 
every three years and when the castle is 


empty one kalpa has elapsed. Hozo 
Biku lived 10 kalpas ago. It is not 
strange that he does not seem very real. 
How tremendously real the Christian 
Logos of the Fourth Gospel seems when 
compared with this Buddhist figment of 
Amida! In fact, so real is Christ, the 
incarnate Logos, that many a Japanese 
Amidaist who is ready to accept the 
general theistic schema of Christianity 
balks when he comes to Jesus and his 
very definite demands upon a man’s life. 


The Superiority of the Logos-Doctrine 
of Christianity 


And herein lies the great superiority 
of Christianity over Buddhism: not 
simply in its system of a theistic philoso- 
phy, but in its flesh-and-blood reality of 
the incarnate Logos, the Jesus of the New 
Testament. Jesus seems so magnifi- 
cently real to one who has waded 
through the Buddhist subjective crea- 
tions in the pursuit of a satisfying ideal. 
A doubting Thomas can see in him the 
nail prints of humanity and rejoice that 
he is so real. Christ is not merely a 
Savior-idea—Hozo Biku is that—but he 
is an objective reality back of the idea. 
Our modern psychologists who regard 
the god-idea and the Savior-idea as the 
important thing, irrespective of the 
ontological reference of the idea, have 
yet something to learn, the God-idea and 


the Savior-idea function only so long as 


there is a reality that corresponds to the 
idea. Buddhism has the idea of the 
incarnate Jogos in Hozo Biku, the savior 
of man, but this idea is as weak and 
unsatisfying as it is old, for there is no 
historical and objective reality back of it. 
The incarnate Jogos never existed as did 
the Christian Logos. 
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THE CANONS OF INTERPRETATION 


WALLACE N. STEARNS, B.D., PH.D. 
Fargo College, Fargo, N.D. 


To one seeking the right interpre- 
tation of any writer, secular or sacred, 
a proper mode of procedure cannot fail 
to be of interest. How then shall one 
determine aright the sense of a text, 
as for example, a portion of Scripture? 
Five simple rules well observed will do 
the business. 

1. Interpret lexically, that is, con- 
sult some standard lexicon. Such a 
book is for us laymen a last court of 
appeal. What scholarship has agreed 
upon as the meaning of a word, that 
must be its meaning for us. Words 
come and words go, and change with 
the passing of time. We must seek, 
then, the sense of the word as used at 
the time of the work or writer studied. 
We must, further, determine the classi- 
fication of the document concerned, 
whether technical, scientific, or litera- 
ture for art’s sake. The reader of 
“The Traveler” may feel a trifle dis- 
turbed by the words: 

But small the bliss that sense alone be- 
stows, 

And sensual bliss is all the nation [i.e., 

Italy] knows. 
But sensual here is to be explained in the 
light of the preceding sense. 

Equally puzzled are we by the words 
of the Psalmist to the effect that “The 
God of my mercy shall prevent me”’; 
“Thou preventest him with blessings of 
goodness”; and the declaration of the 


t A.V. 21:3; 59:10; 79:8; I Th. 4:15. 


2Cf., e.g., Sanday and Headlaw, Romans, pp. 216. 


apostle that “we shall not prevent them 
who are asleep.”* But traced to the 
Latin root this word becomes sun- 
clear, i.e., “to meet” (Pss.), “‘to pre- 
cede” (Th.). A similar though different 
history underlies the word penance. 
From Jerome to the Reformation the 
Vulgate was the Bible of the western 
church. From “penitence” to its Latin 
origin, poenitentia (poena) was only a 
step. It was when the German scholars 
tracked out the passages in dispute, that 
they found the original to be not poeni- 
tentia but metanoia (perdvow), and the 
new teaching found a foothold. 

Rom. 8:29 has long been a battle- 
ground. Quite opposite sects have 
found refuge here, oftentimes finding 
themselves standing under the eaves 
to get out of the rain. Truth is, the 
word “know” (yyvéoxev) here signi- 
fies to take note of, “fix the regard 
upon,” and the preposition (xpo-) does 
no more than to refer a historic act to 
the divine counsel that preceded it. 

Further, following the use of the 
Septuagint, in later Greek the distinc- 
tion between simple and compound 
verbs is blurred and prepositions are 
piled up without particular effect.? 
Again, the angel that stood on land 
and sea declared that “time” should 
be no longer. This suggests the end 
of the world, and accordingly, fear and 
terror have at more or less regular 


3 Rev. 10:6 A.V. 
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intervals possessed the faithful. But 
xpévos need not necessarily mean time, 
but, as in R.V.,5 may mean simply 
“delay.” Likewise, whoever will find 
in history the background of Jas. 1:17 
will confer a great boon by solving the 
crux of this letter. Just what is here 
referred to as “lights” it is difficult 
to say, for the word used (¢wrav) may 
include a vaiety of objects from the 
heavenly bodies to mortal man.? 

2. A second law for our guidance is, 
interpret grammatically. In the story 
of the storm at sea,3 Jesus was found 
asleep. “Asleep on a pillow,’”’ reads 
A.V., changed by R.V. to “asleep on 
the cushion” (16 mpooxepddruov). The 
cushion in question was the familiar 
boat-cushion, and even if only a bag 
filled with husks, was a recognized item 
in a boat’soutfit. Now by a touch quite 
overlooked by the revisers of 1611, the 
Greeks signified particulars by what 
grammarians are pleased to call “the 
article of recognition.” The cushion 
was the ever-familiar boat-cushion. The 
locus classicus is found in the Book of 
Acts.4 But here the A.V. has put in 
what the Greek expressly and purposely 
omitted. This is not a picture of 
heathen groping after the God of Israel, 
but an effort to render homage to an 
unknown benefactor. Likewise, the 
crux of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
swings on a point in grammar.’ Re- 
newal for the /apsi (those who under 
pressure or torture recanted) was a 
sore problem. The verb here signifying 
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renewal (dvaxavigeav) is clearly used in 
the active voice. To attempt escape 
by reference to Matt. 19:26 is to cite 
something not germane to the question 
in hand. To attempt to make it a 
middle voice in sense and thus declare 
self-renewal impossible is arbitrary.® 
In the light of chap. 10 there seems only 
one way of escape, namely, to take the 
evident meaning, i.e., lapse cannot be 
followed by renewal, and then seek a way 
of escape by some other route. Nor 
are such puzzles peculiar to Scripture. 
Turning again to our “Traveler,” we 
find similar problems. 
ae wish contracting, fits him to the 
soil. 


The mystery here is solved by finding 
the subject of the verb in the man him- 
self, and by expanding “him” to “him- 
self”; that is, the peasant, remote from 
the causes of extravagant desires, origi- 
nating within his own simple mind his 
needs, adapts himself to his place in 
the hamlet he calls his home. 

3. Our reference to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews brings us to another rule, 
interpret contextually. A passage must 
be construed consistently with its con- 
text, since it is likely that the writer at 
least intended to send out a harmonious, 
rational document. Thus, the action 
of fire as indicated in vs. 8 would, 
according to this writer’s mind, pre- 
clude restoration—in vs. 6—and further, 
the meaning in chap. 10 is obvious 
beyond question. Also in Rom. 1:17 
we have a classic instance. Shall we 


2 Cf. Suicer, Thes. Eccles., II, 1480 (¢6s). 


3 Mark, A.V., reads “a cushion”; R.V., “the,” i.e., a particular cushion. 


417:23; cf. Deissmann, Paulus, pp. 178 ff. 
56:6. 


6 Westcott, Hebrews, p. 150. 


7L. 184. This is practically our problem in Hebrews turned around. 
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read, “The just will live by [their] 
faith,” or “‘The just by faith will live” ? 
In the latter case, it is argued, there 
are two classes of just ones—those who 
have done works whereon they may 
rely, and those who must rest on their 
faith, but this calls to mind the Old 
Testament passage cited,? where the 
meaning is evident, and if we further 
compare our verse with the opening 
paragraph in chap. 4, we shall find 
that even Abraham, prince of those 
supposed to be justified by works, is 
reckoned among those justified by 
faith. 

4. But the passage from Hebrews 
calls up still another law, interpret 


_ historically. The historical background 


is often the best if not the sole method 
for getting at the meaning of a passage. 
The covert references in any considerable 
piece of literature, whether the Divine 
Comedy, the tracts of Milton, the letters 
of Burke, Hudibras, or the Dunciad, 
all stand revealed in the light of history. 
The student of Paul must first know 
of the world of Paul, the northeastern 
corner of the Mediterranean—Jerusalem 
to Rome, for that matter? Further, 
Christianity sprang from the lap of 
Judaism. Much of the setting is Jewish, 


-and only from that setting are many 


passages to be successfully construed. 
And, further still, Christianity grew 
up in the midst of that bewildering 
Greco-Roman civilization and becomes 
clear only in the light of that bewilder- 
ing complex thought of the first century. 


* Hab. 2:4. 


Accordingly, the reference to angels 
in Acts 12:15, Matt. 18:10, and 
similar passages, roots back in Jewish 
theology. To quote Professor J. H. 
Moulton, angels are ‘‘spiritual counter- 
parts of human individuals or com- 
munities, dwelling in heaven, subject 
to changes depending on the good or 
evil behavior of their complementary 
beings on earth.’’s Hence the reply to 
the damsel Rhoda’s query, though so 
blind to us Occidentals, was a then 
familiar allusion to a universally ac- 
cepted belief. In I Cor. 10:4 occurs a 
strange allegory concerning the Rock 
that was Christ. According to rabbinic 
tradition, a rock followed Israel in their 
Wilderness journey—providentially ar- 
ranged—moving as they moved and 
halting when they camped. This rock 
when smitten was a never-failing foun- 
tain (“Cum vexilla castra ponerent, et 
tabernaculum staret, illa petra venit; et 
consedit in atrio tentorie’’). 

In I Tim. 1:4 we find a warning 
against “endless genealogies.” Here it 
is the bewildering blend of Greco- 
Oriental thought that must illuminate 
the way. The Gnostics sought to com- 
bine philosophy with—or to seek a philo- 
sophic basis for—Christianity. World- 
creation was by a series of emanations 
of and from the divine original ground, 
source, or basis. This interpretation is 
familiar to students of the church-writers 
of the second century. The allusion 
is ambiguous, but either way equally 
apt for illustration heres Arguing 


2 Cf. Deissmann, Paulus, chap. ii. 


3 Cf. Berry in Expos. Times, January, 1912, p. 182. 


4 Cf. Schoettgen, Horae Heb. et Talm., I, 623. 


8 Cf. HDB., IV, 770; Schoettgen, Horae Heb. et Talm., 1, 855 ff:; Encyc. Bib., II, cols. 1659 f.; 


Jew. Encyc., V, 596 f. 
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from I Tim. 1:17, however, others see 
here an allusion to speculations based 
on the legendary history of the Patri- 
archs and their descendants, as, e.g., 
in the Apocalyptic literature. 

5. The last of these five canons for 
interpretations is interpret analogically. 
It is a safe rule to interpret an author by 
himself wherever possible, and a docu- 
ment by itself or other contemporary 
documents. It stands to reason that 
any sane writer will seek uniformity- 
barring changes for growth, develop- 
ment, or different conditions. 

Again, our interpretation of Heb. 6:6 
(Rom. 1:17; cf. chap. 4, might be re- 
ferred to this canon) finds further help 
by reference to chap. 10. Surely, in four 
short chapters the most rhetorical writer 
in the New Testament would hardly 


contradict himself so utterly, especially 
since he of all the writers was appealing 
to a critical, possibly hostile, audience. 
Hence chap. 6 must be interpreted, 
wherever in doubt, in harmony with 
the indubitable meaning of chap. 1o. 
Further light appears by reference to 
the Jewish theological background. 
From Deut. down to IV Esdras we find 
a chain of references witnessing to the 
idea of purgation by fire, the finality of 
the act, and, further, it is evident that 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had not come to the fulness of the knowl- 
edge of the gospel as taught by Paul. 

This last canon should be applied 
with caution, for progressive spirits 
like a Paul, a Luther, or a Wesley 
never hesitate to revise their opinions 
in the light of new evidence.* 
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“But I went away into Arabia, and 
returned again to Damascus”: if Paul 
had not written this to the Galatians, 
we should know nothing about an im- 
portant part of his apostolic career. 

Many of the authorities on the life of 
Paul appear to agree that he spent two 
or three years in Arabia, directly after 
his conversion, and conclude that he 
spent that amount of time in reflection; 


that he found himself in much confusion 
as a result of the vision near Damascus 
and that this time was required for 
intellectual and theological readjust- 
ment before he would be equipped for 
his great career as an apostle. These 
volumes also appear to agree essentially 
in the conclusion that “Arabia” is to 
be identified with the present Arabian 
peninsula. There are some difficulties 


*Cf. Paul’s change of view on the question of the Parousia, and the changing viewpoint 


in Wesley’s Christian Perfection. 
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in the way of accepting these quite 
natural conclusions. 

It is improbable that the conversion 
of Paul was a psychological upheaval 
that resulted in chaos, or even in tem- 
porary confusion. Professor James, in 
Varieties of Religious Experience, defines 
conversion as follows: 

To be converted, to be regenerated 
» areso many phrases which denote the 
process, gradual or sudden, by which a self 
hitherto divided, and consciously wrong, 
inferior, and unhappy, becomes unified, and 
consciously right, superior, and happy, in 
consequence of its superior hold upon 
religious realities. 

Romans, Galatians, Paul’s addresses 
quoted in Acts, and his efficient career 
as a missionary, all indicate that Paul’s 
conversion was not a process of un- 
settling, but of bringing order and light 
where before there was uncertainty and 
the darkness of a great, deep unrest and 
contradiction of soul; that his spirit, 
baffled by the hopelessness of legalism, 
was liberated by a vision of the heavenly 
Messiah. 

Thus the accepted interpretation of 
the “sojourn in Arabia” appears to be 
psychologically untenable. Had Paul 
gone away into “Arabia” from such a 
motive before his conversion, the logic 
would be sound. Indeed, the theory 
that Paul needed Arabia for reflection 
and readjustment appears to be founded, 
unwittingly, upon the supposition that 
the experience he underwent as he drew 
near Damascus was a sudden material- 
istic phenomenon that arrested his head- 
strong course, rather than the culmina- 
tion of a profound inner experience such 
as Paul speaks of in Romans and 
Galatians. 
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Again, Paul was a man of action, and 
not a recluse. The better part of three 
years of secluded reflection in Arabia is 
an incredible anomaly in the early days 
of the first love, and the new-found joy 
of a converted Paul. Was Paul outdone 
by Andrew who hastened to tell his 
brother Simon that he had found the 
Messiah? And Paul expressly tells the 
Galatians that the light came into his _ 
soul that he might “make him known 
among the Gentiles.” He further de- 
clares in the next word that “straight- 
way,” instead of studying, or inquiring 
from Peter or other Christians, he went 
away into “Arabia,” logically, to begin 
the task that had just been made plain 
to him. Was Paul the man who must 
first go and “bury the dead” of his 
former theology? Would Paul, having 
once seen the Lord and heard his com- 
mand, turn back from the plow for three 
years? Had Paul been such a person- 
ality we should never have heard of him. 
Had the impetuous and passion-impelled 
Paul been capable of becoming a recluse 
for the first three years of his Christian 
joy, neither Jews nor Romans would 
ever have found it necessary to perse- 
cute him, for he would never have 
become the most efficient of those who 
turned the world upside down. 

The Pauline type of man thinks on 
his feet, and reflects as he works. The 
virility and vitality of his conception 
of Christianity all argue that his con- 
victions were forged by a strong and 
quick arm that would break away from 
any sling. Modern students will do 
well to remember that in his process of 
inner readjustment he did not need to 
consult a long line of precedents, nor 
to digest bookcases full of authorities in 
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many languages. Such readjusting as 
was needed could most healthily be done 
inaction. Paul was not the man to seek 
to learn to swim by reading books about 
the subject, but by plunging into deep 
water. He was a modern great-power- 
at-high-speed locomotive and could get 


up steam pressure for his future task. 


best by running at seventy miles an hour, 
with the exhaust to furnish a blast for 
the fires. Instead of going away into 
Arabia for three years of reflection, he 
would more likely follow Jesus’ pre- 
cedent of a peripatetic school and min- 
istry combined. 

Acts suggests an Apostolic-age mean- 
ing of the term “Arabia” which appears 
to have been overlooked. The list of the 
Jews of the Dispersion represented at the 
Feast of Pentecost names the Eastern 
Dispersion first: “Parthians, and Medes, 
and Elamites, and the dwellers of 
Mesopotamia”; then the central region, 
Judea, is named; then the Western Dis- 
persion: “Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, 
Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt and the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene, and 
sojourners from Rome.” Then follow 
two summary and definitive, inclusive 
ethnic terms: “Both Jews and prose- 
lytes, Cretans and Arabians,” “Cretans”’ 
signifying the Western Dispersion by 
a western geographical name, while 
“ Arabians,” in like manner, summarized 
the eastern groups named (Acts 2:9- 
11a). 

In the Old Testament literature, 
Arabia was often referred to as 
“Kedem,” the East (cf. Gen. 10:30; 
25:6; 29:1,etc.). Trained in Palestine, 
Paul naturally used “the East” and 
“Arabia” as interchangeable terms. 
“Arabia” is equivalent to saying, “the 


field of the Eastern Dispersion.” This 
loose use of geographical and ethnic 
terms, and even their misapplication, 
is exceedingly common in Hebrew and 
Aramaic literature (cf. D. S. Margo- 
liouth, article “Arabians,” in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, Vol. 1). 

There are abundant reasons why Paul, 
directly or “straightway” after his con- 
version, should go and preach to the 
Eastern Dispersion. It is a matter of 
common agreement that the Eastern or 
Hebrew Dispersion, and the Western 
or Greek Dispersion were separated by 
differences far wider and more funda- 


mental than those of language. Tra- 


dition, cultural environment, training, 
and prejudice had separated them indeed 
as “far as the East is from the West.” 
Edersheim states convincingly the atti- 
tude of the Pharisees toward the two 
dispersions: “ Phariseeism, in its pride 
of legal purity and of the possession of 
traditional lore, with all that it involved, 
made no secret of its contempt for the 
Hellenists, and openly declared the 
Grecian far inferior to the Babylonian 
dispersion” (Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, I, 7 ff.). Only comparatively 
few of the exiles had returned to Palestine. 
The school of Gamaliel as well as the 
‘“‘Eastern’’ Pharisees recognized that the 
only perfect genealogical lists were to be 
found in the Babylonian Dispersion, and 
that the Eastern Dispersion alone could 
claim purity of descent from Abraham. 
Ezra was so important a personage to 
Judaism that according to rabbinic 
teaching the Law would have been given 
by him, had not Moses obtained that 
honor. The best Targums and the 
Mishna or second Law came from 
Babylon. Edersheim states that the 
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father of Halakkic study was Hillel the 
Babylonian, while Eleazar the Mede, 
who lived contemporary with Paul, was 
the most popular Haggadist. 

Had Paul been a Sadducee as well as 
Hellenist-born, his preaching first to the 
Eastern Dispersion would be remarkable. 
As a “Pharisee of the Pharisees” he was 
bound to go first to the pure descendants 
of Abraham, the most genuine Jews of 
the race. The esteem in which Babylon 
was held by Paul’s contemporaries is 
shown by the fact that after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem with its temple, the 
spiritual supremacy of Judaism removed 
to the Euphrates valley, and after 73 
A.D. Babylon became the rabbinic capi- 
tal. Thither also followed the apostle 
of the Judaizing Christians (cf. I Pet. 
5:13). 

While Paul’s commission was to the 
Gentiles, he uniformly went first, in each 
center of the Roman Empire where he 
wrought, into the synagogue and began 
by preaching Jesus to the Jews. Only 
after they had “rejected the counsel of 
God” did he turn to the Gentiles. He 
recognized that his debt was first to the 
Jew. True to the precedent of Jesus, 

‘the children of the household must first 
be fed, then the dogs. Like Jesus, he 
laments in bitterness of soul the rejection 
of their Messiah by his own race. 

Students of the life of Paul seem to be 
obsessed with the foregone conclusion 
that his missionary career and work are 
faithfully recorded in the Acts. But the 
fragmentary nature of this source of 
information regarding his experiences is 
evidenced by the catalogue of his suffer- 
ings in II Cor. 11:23-27. He says he 
has been in “prisons,” but the Book of 
Acts records only one such experience 
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before the letters were written to 
Corinth, viz., the one at Philippi. He 
tells of five scourgings at the hands of 
the Jews, and Acts knows of none of 
them. Thrice was he beaten with rods, 
but we otherwise know of but one such 
event. Thrice also had he suffered 
shipwreck, and on one occasion had 
struggled for his life in the water for 
twenty-four hours, but Acts contains not 
a reference to such events. The most 
fascinating chapters of his life remain 
unwritten. 

What is more plausible than that 
many of Paul’s sufferings at the hands of 
the Jews, possibly all five of the “forty 
stripes save one,” were his reward for 
telling the Eastern Dispersion that he 
had found their Messiah? The zealots 
for the law and the rabbinic traditions, 
in “Arabia,” were so bitter against his 
revolutionary message that he was soon 
convinced that the only possible field 
for his apostolic mission was the field 
of the Western Dispersion. The marvel 
is that he returned to Damascus from 
his first great missionary tour alive. 

It is possible that it was on the jour- 
ney into “Arabia” that Paul became 
accustomed to make the claim that he 
was a “Hebrew of the Hebrews.” It 
would certainly not be accepted by 
representatives of the Babylonian Dis- 
persion. 

They must have charged him with 
being a Greek, and have scoffed at his 
claim to being a Hebrew of pure extrac- 
tion. Should they accept radical doc- 
trines proclaimed by a Tarsus-born 
pupil of the Hellenist Gamaliel? Was 
it to be thought for a moment that a 
falsely called Pharisee, leavened by Greek 
philosophy and Sadduceeism, might 
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come into the domain of the only pure 
descendants of Abraham, the authors 
and defenders of the Law in its divine 
purity, and inculcate in their midst 
pernicious and heretical heathen doctrine 
—the climax of it all that the Messiah 
had commissioned him to preach to the 
hated Gentiles ? 


The success of his mission to the 


Arabian Dispersion appears to have 
been nil. There are no records of 
churches planted, nor did any fellow- 
workers from there accompany him on 
his western tours, unless it possibly be 
true that Silas was an “Arabian.” 
These experiences with the Babylonian 
Jews add significance to the words he 
wrote later to the Galatians: 

For it is written that Abraham had two 
sons, one by the bondwoman, and one by the 
freewoman. But the one by the bond- 
woman was born after the flesh, and the one 
by the free woman through promise. [Let 
the Eastern Dispersion pride themselves on 
their pure descent from the flesh and blood 
of Abraham!] Which things are an allegory, 
for these women are two covenants, one 
from mount Sinai bearing children unto 
bondage, which is Hagar (for the word Hagar 
is mount Sinai in Arabia), and answers to 
the Jerusalem that now is, for she is 
in bondage with her children. But the 
Jerusalem which is from above is free, 
which is our mother. .... But ye, breth- 
ren, after the manner of Isaac, are children 
of the promise. But as then the one born 
after the flesh persecuted the one born 
after the spirit, so also is it now. But 
what saith the Scripture? Cast out the 
bondwoman with her son; for the son of 
the bondwoman shall not inherit with the 
son of the freewoman. 


His disappointing experiences with the 
Eastern Dispersion and his sufferings 
there interpreted the Scripture to him. 

Finding himself a Christian at 
Damascus, on the line of march of the 
caravans between Babylon and Jerusa- 
lem, Paul may logically enough have 
concluded that the Lord’s plan was for 
him to go on into “Arabia.” After the 
events of this first tour had shown him 
there was no field for his mission in the 
East, he returned to Damascus, closely 
followed by the plotting Babylonian 
Jews. Escaping their deadly plots under 
Aretas, he turned to the Western Dis- 
persion, where Greek philosophy and 
culture had providentially modified the 
prejudice of the Jews, and made possible 
the planting of Christian churches that 
should contain Jews, proselytes, and 
Gentiles. 

The hatred of the Babylonian Dis- 
persion for Paul may have contributed 
to the defeat of his hopes and plans on 
his last visit to Jerusalem many years 
later, and may have promoted his long 
imprisonment and martyrdom. 

His claim before Agrippa II is vin- 
dicated by this view of “Arabia” and 
of Paul’s three years there: “Where- 
upon, O King Agrippa, I was not dis- 
obedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
For three years of reflection in the 
Arabian desert would have been rank 
disobedience to the commission received 
from the risen Lord on the way to 
Damascus: “To be a witness and a 
minister to those dwelling afar off, that 
they should turn from darkness to light” 
(Acts 26:16 ff.). 
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Part Il. Japan (continued) 

Evangelization and Christian Union 

As respects the present condition of 
the Japanese Christian community, the 
problems that are agitating it and the 
progress that it is making, The Chris- 
tian Movement in Japan for 1912 must 
be our chief source of information. So 
far as bare figures are concerned, the 
tables folded in at the end tell the story, 
and compared with the tables in the 
volume for the past year show that the 
members of Christian churches increased 
within the year from 78,875 (including 
about 15,000 baptized children and 
probationers) to 83,638 (including about 
17,000 baptized children and proba- 
tioners). The Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians number 66,689 and the Greek 
Catholics 32,246. 

Distribution of Christian Forces, which 
should be read with the map at hand, 


shows that the unevangelized area of 
Japan is still very large. Questions of 
overlapping, of the duplication of effort, 
of the delimitation of territory, have 
been considered in view of the growth of 
the kingdom of God, and not of denomi- 
national aggrandizement. Paragraph 5 
on p. 232 and § on p. 237 should be 
studied in view of what has already been 
said of movements toward church fed- 
eration and unity. In connection with 
this chapter we may turn to Appendix I, 
“The Eleventh General Meeting of the 
Conference of Federated Missions in 
Japan,” to learn what progress the 
Japanese churches are making toward 
the organization of the Christian church 
of Japan. It may seem to the reader, 
however, a fair question whether or- 
ganic church union is really desirable. 
And are the Japanese churches in 
fact anticipating it? Appendix III, 


All readers in this course are requested to see that their names are enrolled as members of 
the Professional Reading Course at the office of the Institute. 
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“Chronology of the Christian Move- 
ment,” is a convenient table which may 
well be employed in a rapid review 
of Cary’s History. 

Very important in the “Survey of 
Domestic Affairs” is the assurance (p. 
15) that Christianity will hereafter 
receive official recognition. This does 
not mean, of course, that Christianity, 
as was once confidently predicted, has 
become the official religion of Japan, 
but one of the religions of Japan. It 
is no longer a foreign religion, to be 
merely tolerated. It has its own rights 
and privileges. If this is not the com- 
plete fulfilment of Dr. Cary’s forecast 
on the last page of his History, that “ere 
many more decades pass away there 
will be a Christian Japan,” it is a close 
approximation to it. There is still a 
Buddhist Japan. There is also a Chris- 
tian Japan. 

Remembering that Korea is now an 
integral part of Japan, we may revert 
to China and the Far East and Mr. Hall’s 
chapter on “Religious Conditions in 
Korea,” which tells the story unparal- 
leled in the history of missions, the 
establishment, namely, within a quarter 
of a century in the “country without 
a religion” of a self-supporting and self- 
propagating native church. Inciden- 
tally, Mr. Hall raises “the burning 
question” of modern missions. 

There is a gratifying exhibition of 
comity and of co-operation among the 
several denominations at work in Korea. 
But can we not do better? Shall there 
be one day, and soon, the undivided 
church of Christ of Korea? 

Returning to China and the Far 
East, it is gratifying to find on p. 3 
authority for contradiction of the charge 


that Japan is disposed to limit religious 
freedom to Korea. 

On the whole situation see also the 
very instructive Missionary Survey of 
1912, by J. H. Oldham in The Interna- 
tional Review of Missions for January, 


“1913. 


Education 


In no respect is the contrast between 
China and Japan more striking than in 
respect to the educational situation. 
In the fifty years since Japan opened 
her doors to western influence she has 
developed a remarkably strong and 
complete educational system. This 
system begins with the kindergarten and 
extends through elementary, middle, 
and high schools, to the university. It 
includes technical and _ professional 
schools of various classes and grades. 
The Imperial University of Tokyo has 
4,600 students and ranks with European 
and American universities. The other 
three imperial universities are smaller. 
Besides the public and governmental 
schools there are many private institu- 
tions, notable among them the Waseda 
University with 8,000 students, the 
Keiojugiki with 3,000 students, and the 
Woman’s University with over 1,000 
students—all these in Tokyo. Ele- 
mentary education is compulsory and it 
is claimed that over 95 per cent of the 
children of school age actually attend 
school each year. The figures for Japan 
would be still higher if the pupils had 
their way. Large numbers who are 
completing one period of education and 
wish to go on to a higher grade are 
prevented from doing so by the limits 
of the capacity of the school. In the 
United States about 1 in 5 of the popula- 
tion is in school; in Japan about 1 in 8; 
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in China about 1 in 240. In China 1 in 
about 6,000 is in a Christian school; in 
Japan about 1 in 3,000. In other words, 
the total school attendance in Japan 
is thirty times that in China in propor- 
tion to population; but the attendance 
at Christian schools in Japan, only 
twice that in China. 

For a brief but informing descrip- 
tion of the governmental system of 
education see A. Pieters in Christian 
Movement in Japan, for 1900; for a 
fuller discussion see Kikuchi, Japanese 
Education, also article on “Japan” in 
The Encyclopedia of Education, edited 
by Paul Monroe, and chap. viii of 
Nitobe, Japanese Nation. 

The situation in respect to Christian 
education is extremely interesting, and 
one may perhaps justly say critical. 
The law of compulsory education, the 
strength of the government schools and 
their rapid development in recent years, 
together with the fact of insufficient 
support for Christian schools has brought 
it about that the more elementary 
Christian schools are actually diminish- 
ing in number and size, and while the 
higher schools are growing, they are 
relatively behind. Especially note- 
worthy is the lack of facilities for schools 
for higher education in which leaders of 
the Christian community might be 
trained under Christian influences. This 
fact is all the more significant because 
by reason of the crowded condition of 
all governmentiinstitutions it is almost 
impossible for a boy who begins his 
education in Christian schools to make 
the transfer to government schools for 
his higher education. Some intelligent 
observers believe that only by an early 
and noteworthy development of Chris- 
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tian schools in Japan can a loss of 
influence and an eventual decrease in 
numbers on the part of the Christian 
community be averted. 

Chap. iv of the Christian Movement 
in Japan on “Christian Education” is 
perhaps for our purposes the most 
important section of the book. Cary’s 
History will have already awakened 
interest in what is said (pp. 57-59) of 
the Doshisha. The frank confession 
of serious defects in theological educa- 
tion, the failure of the Christian colleges 
to meet the demands made upon them, 
the relation of the middle schools to the 
government system, these are all topics 
of the first importance to those who are 
expecting the Christianizing of Japan. 

After this we may well read the 
Edinburgh Conference Reports, Vol. III, 
chap. iv, and pp. 307, 308, 385-390, and 
then returning to the Christian Move- 
ment in Japan for comparison of statis- 
tics. Notice that the figures in the 
Christian Movement, chap. iv, include 
Roman Catholic schools: compare the 
tables at the end of the volume. Con- 
sider as you read, what would be neces- 
sary in order to meet the situation ade- 
quately. Would a Christian university 
solve the problem ? 

When the Christian missionaries 
entered Korea they found almost as 
little education as religion. Very 
few schools remained, and these ex- 
tremely inefficient. Availing themselves 
of an excellent alphabet which had lain 
unused for five hundred years, while 
the few who read at all used the far 
more difficult Chinese ideographs, the 
missionaries soon bégan the production 
of literature and the establishment of 
schools. Soon after Japan established 
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her protectorate over the country, she 
began also to develop schools, but until 
annexation in 1910, moved rather slowly 
in the matter. In 1909 about 60 schools 
were directly supported by the govern- 
ment, some of which were well organized 
and equipped, and a limited number of 
private schools were aided by the 
government. On the other hand, there 
were at this time nearly 1,600 missionary 
schools, some of them well organized 
and conducted, but the large majority 
of them elementary country schools. 
Since annexation, the Japanese govern- 
ment has undertaken the development 
of popular education, and Christian 
schools have diminished in number, 
though probably also improved in qual- 
ity. Exact figures are not at hand for 
either missionary or government schools. 
But see Christian Movement in Japan, 
1912, P. 373- 
Literature 

One of the most deeply felt needs of 
the Christian community in Japan is a 
literature. The Bible of course has been 
translated, and has recently undergone 
revision. See Biblical World, Novem- 
ber, 1912. Much has also been done in 
the way of producing hymns and other 
distinctly religious literature. But in a 
country of as high a degree of general 
intelligence and education as Japan, 
especially in a country so completely 
exposed to the materialistic and anti- 
Christian influence exerted by much of 
the literature produced in Christian 
lands and imported into Japan, it is 
of the highest importance that there 
should also be a good body of general 
literature permeated with Christian 
ideas. In the language of one of the 
most eminent members of the Japanese 


Christian community, himself a writer 
of international reputation, what is 
most needed is literature that is not 
avowedly religious, but is written by 
men who take the ethical point of view, 
unaffectedly expressing it in whatever 
they write. Such literature may be 
history, biography, essays, or fiction. 

It is the more surprising therefore 
that until very recently there has been 
in Japan no general organization for the 
publication of literature permeated with 
Christian ideals, and cause of congratu- 
lation that a permanent committee 
has now been organized. See Christian 
Movement in Japan, 1910, pp. 263 ff. 
(cf. also pp. 225 ff.); 1911, pp. 122-31; 
1912, p. 128. In January, 1913, the 
name of the committee was changed to 
“The Christian Literature Society of 
Japan,” and it is to be hoped that the 
new organization may be even more 
effective than the Christian Literature 
Society in China, which has done a work 
of very broad scope, though mainly by 
translation. For the Christian Move- 
ment in Japan, 1912, chaps. v—-vii, makes 
it evident that Japan is no longer de- 
pendent upon translations of western 
Christian books. Her religious litera- 
ture is increasingly indigenous, written 
by Japanese scholars for their country- 
men. There could be no more con- 
vincing evidence that Christianity has 
really taken root in Japan. 

The need of Korea (Chosen) is 
quite different from that of Japan. 
The Christian community is much less 
advanced intellectually, and the non- 
Christian community is as yet much 
less affected by western ideas than is 
the case in Japan. Some idea of what 
is doing and a fair notion of what is 
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needed can be gathered from Christian 
Movement in Japan, 1912, pp. 371, 374. 


Suééestions for Review 

1. Compare China and Japan in 
respect to (a) extent of territory, (6) 
number of population, (c) essential race 
qualities, (d) race traditions, especially 
from the point of view of democracy 
and aristocracy, (e) moral character, 
(f) strength and stability of government, 
(g) education, (#) probable future influ- 
ence on the world and on human history. 

2. Compare the Protestant Christian 
communities of China and Japan in 
respect to (a) absolute number, (5) num- 
ber in relation to population, (c) influ- 
ence on the nation. 

3. Compare the Roman Catholic 
communities in the two countries and 
note their size relative to the Protestant 
communities. 

4. Compare Christian education in 
China and Japan in extent and strength. 
Why is Christian education so weak in 
Japan compared with education main- 
tained by the government and by 
voluntary effort of non-Christians? 
What is the outlook for Christian educa- 
tion in Japan? Oughtit to be strength- 
ened? Ifso, how? Does the situation 
in Japan throw any light on the present 
opportunity in China ? 

5. Ought the foreign missionaries in 
Japan to withdraw and leave Japanese 
Christianity to work out its own destiny ? 
If so, why? If not, why not? 

6. Sum up the situation in Korea, 
in respect to (a) character of the 
people, (0) their future as a whole and 
politically, (c) standing of the Christian 
community, (d) the greatest needs, 
(e) the duty of Japanese Christianity 
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in relation to Korea, (f) the lines along 
which western missionaries should work 
in Korea. 


Part III. India and Ceylon 


Books Required 
Year Book of Missions in India for 1912 
(Vol. 1). 
Jones. India’s Problem: Krishna or Christ. 
Revell. $1.50. 
Richter. History of Missions in India. 
Revell. $2.50. 


Books Recommended for Supplementary 
Reading 
Jones. India: Its Life and Thought. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50. 
+ ope relating to India are discussed with 
ill and first-hand knowledge. The closing 
chapter on “The Progress of Christianity 
in India,” hopeful and optimistic. An 
unusually attractive book. 
Fraser. Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots. 
Lippincott. $4.00. 
The author was a “civil servant” in India 
for twenty-five years. Writes in entire 
Christian work and 
store 0 information regarding politi: 
and social conditions. 
Oman. Brahmins, Theists, and Muslims of 
India. Jacobs. $3.50. 
Popular studies of curious and unfamiliar 
aspects of religious life in India. Attitude 
toward Christian teaching unsympathetic. 
Slater. Higher Hinduism in Relation to 
Christianity. Revell. $1.50. 
Written by a L.M.S. missionary to set forth 
forth “the true genius of Hinduism and its 
fundamental distinction from Christianity.” 
A scholarly book and likely to be accepted 
as standard. 
Cowan. The Education of Women of India. 
Revell. $1.25. 
A survey of what is being done today for 
the education of women by the Aad 
themselves, the government, and the mis- 
sionaries, with a brief historical introduction. 
Eddy. India Awakening. Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. $0.50; paper, $0.35. 
A trustworthy discussion in a popular style 
of important topics relative to Indian 
missions. Adapted to class study. 
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— Life of Henry Martyn. Revell. 
1.50. 
Smith. Life of William Carey. Revell. 
Smith. Life of Alexander Duff. Revell. 
The General Situation 

The term India as officially used by 
the British government denotes the 
territory ruled by the Viceroy of India. 
It thus includes the great Indian penin- 
sula from the Himalaya Mountains on 
the north to Cape Comorin on the south, 
and Burma from the Bay of Bengal on 
the south and west to Assam and Tibet 
on the north and west, and the Chinese 
frontier and Siam on the east. The 
island of Ceylon, on the other hand, is 
not under the Viceroy, but has its own 
governor and is administered under the 
Colonial office. Geographically and 
from the point of view of Christian 
missions, however, Ceylon is as closely 
related to the Indian peninsula as is 
Burma, and the present portion of our 
study, while dealing chiefly with India 
proper, will follow the example of the 
Year Book of Missions in India, and 
include both Burma and Ceylon. 

Between the peoples inhabiting this 
great territory and those of China and 
Japan there are certain marked con- 
trasts. The Chinese are practically of 
one race and language; the same is true 
of the Japanese if we exclude the 
Koreans. In Burma there are six or 
eight races each with its own language, 
and in India proper a far larger number. 
According to recent authorities the 
languages of India and Burma (not 
including Ceylon) number 147. Japan 
has a strong and wholly independent 
government; China, having just freed 
herself from the rule of the Manchu, 
has set up an independent and purely 


Chinese republic. In India there are 
numerous native states (694 in all), but 
their population is less than one-fourth 
of the total population of the Indian 
Empire, and they are only somewhat less 
directly, not less really, subject to the 
rule of England than are the other three- 
fourths of the people who live in the 
provinces and presidencies administered 
by British governors and lieutenant 
governors. In education India is far 
behind Japan, and though under the 
fostering care of the British government 
it has developed a more perfectly organ- 
ized system of modern education than 
exists in China, the hereditary apprecia- 
tion of education and desire for it is far 
less in India than in China, and illiteracy 
is even now greater. In China the three 
great non-Christian systems of ethics 
and religion blend together, and in 
Japan Shintoism and Buddhism are not 
in sharp antagonism. In India, on the 
other hand, Hinduism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Buddhism, and Parseeism are 
almost as sharply distinguished from one 
another as each of them is from Chris- 
tianity. But more striking and im- 
portant is the difference in the attitude 
toward religion as such. Confucianism, 
which has dominated the thought of 
China for twenty-five centuries, is rather 
a system of ethics than of religion. In 
response to an official inquiry, 3,000 
students in the University of Tokyo 
reported themselves as agnostics, 1,500 
as atheists, 60 as Christians, 50 as 
Buddhists, and 8 as Shintoists. Among 
the more than three hundred and fifteen 
million people of India, only 50 avowed 
themselves as agnostics in the census of 
1911 and 17 as atheists. This differ- 
ence is, moreover, more than superficial. 
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To the people of India religion is an 
essential element of life. Akin to the 
sharpness of distinction between religions 
and carrying the division still farther, is 
the great fact of caste which divides the 
two hundred and seventeen million 
Hindus into multitudinous, sharply 
separated communities. 

Of these various influential elements 
of the situation in India, the presence 
of the British ruler makes for unity and 
solidarity; the diversity of races, lan- 
guages, and religions makes for division 
and insularity. But the existence of 
the divisive forces demands the con- 
tinuance of the British rule and makes 
for its perpetuation. The fifty million 
people of Japan are bound together by 
unity of race and nationality and an 
intense national patriotism. The four 
hundred million Chinese are of one race 
and speak one language, and though 
national feeling is not as strong as in 
Japan, it is becoming stronger every day 
and is unopposed by any barriers of race, 
language, or religion. But the people of 
India are not a race and India is not a 
nation. Nor does it seem possible that 
it should become so for generations to 
come. And because there is no ade- 
quate basis for national unity, there is 
no probability of foreign rule being dis- 
placed by a native and independent 
empire or republic. Coming into India 
in the seventeenth century in the person 
of the East India Company purely for 
purposes of trade, displacing the com- 
pany and establishing a government 
under the crown and parliament toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
England has in the last hundred years 
become more and more aware of the 
enormous moral responsibility under 
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which she has placed herself, and has, 
with constantly increasing conscien- 
tiousness and success, addressed herself 
to the almost limitless task of promoting 
the welfare of the people of India 
through a righteous and stable govern- 
ment. In this government the Indians 
themselves are by England’s desire and 
intent receiving a constantly increasing 
share, but the day when England can 
withdraw from India is probably still far 
in the future. 

These facts must be kept in mind as 
we read: the diversity of races, lan- 
guages, and religions, and the existence 
of caste; the deep religiousness of 
practically all of the people, especially 
of the inhabitants of India proper; the 
relatively low rate of literacy, the pres- 
ence of the firm controlling hand of 
England in all matters political, and in 
no small measure in education also. 

It will be well to begin our reading 
with chap. i of Jones, India’s Problem, 
and to follow this with chap. i of Year 
Book of Missions in India, of which 
Dr. Jones is also the chief editor. The 
former volume was written ten years 
ago, but its general statistics are those 
of the census of 1891. The Year Book, 
on the other hand, is able to make use in 
part of the statistics of 1911 and in part 
of the Quadrennial Report on Education 
of 1907. This fact should be borne in 
mind in comparing figures. It should 
also be remembered that in India’s 
Problem Dr. Jones is speaking of India 
proper, not including either Burma or 
Ceylon, while both of these come within 
the scope of the Year Book. In reading 
pp. 51-53 of India’s Problem, and p. 3 of 
the Year Book dealing with the political 
situation, it is to be remembered that in 
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the decade which separates these two 
books there was a strong development 
of the national spirit, expressing itself, 
especially from about 1906 to 1909, in 
bitter opposition to the British govern- 
ment and in some instances even in 
attempted assassination of British 
officials, and constraining the govern- 
ment to strong repressive measures. 
The attempt to assassinate the present 
Viceroy in December, 1912, was, of 
course, subsequent to the publication 
of the Year Book, but according to recent 
reports from India seems to have called 
forth strong expressions of disapproval 
from influential Indians and rather to 
have strengthened than weakened the 
hold of the government upon the people. 
The discussion of religion and education 
in these introductory chapters is pre- 
liminary. These subjects will be taken 
up more fully a little later. 
Religion 

The strong hold of religion upon the 
Indian people referred to above gives 
especial importance to this phase of our 
study. “India is,” as Dr. Jones re- 
marks, “the mother of religions.” An 
exhaustive study of the religions of 
India, especially of Hinduism with its 
manifold phases and voluminous sacred 
literature, is of course beyond the scope 
of this course.’ But the instructive 
chapters of Dr. Jones (India’s Problem, 
those of Mr. Larsen on Hinduism, Mr. 
Saunders on Buddhism, and Mr. Wherry 
on Mohammedanism (Year Book, chap. 
ii), are adequate to give one a general 


idea of the complex religious situation 
which confronts the Christian mission- 
aries in India and Ceylon. The Year 
Book is especially valuable as showing 
how matters stand at the present day, 
and in particular what modifications of 
Hinduism and what counter-movements 
have resulted from the presence and 
influence of Christianity. 
History 

In India’s Problem, chap. vi, Dr. 
Jones gives a brief but very instructive 
sketch of the history of Christianity in 
India from the second century to the 
ending of the nineteenth. It will be 
well to begin with this chapter, in prepa- 
ration for the fuller treatment of the 
subject in Richter’s volume. 

Dr. Richter’s History is one of the 
indispensable books to the student of 
missions. Nowhere else will he find in 
the compass of a single volume a com- 
prehensive survey of the history of 
Christianity in India, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, from the earliest traces 
of its existence, long before the arrival of 
the Portuguese, down to the opening 
of the nineteenth century. A sense of 
proportion and of values enables Dr. 
Richter to present this vast subject 
clearly and without confusion. A glance 
at the simple and logical “Contents” is 
reassuring. One need not fear under 
this guidance to lose his way and wander 
in a tangled thicket of unco-ordinated 
details. To the German authorship 
must be attributed certain inaccuracies 
and omissions in dealing with early 
English and American movements. 


Those who wish to undertake a fuller study of the subject will find needed help in Jones, 
India: Its Life and Thought; Hopkins, The Religions of India; Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism. 
The sacred books of Hinduism are contained in translations in the well-known series of Sacred 


Books of the East. 
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And to this source also we are indebted 
for somewhat fuller accounts than Eng- 
lish writers give of Ziegenbalg and the 
early Danish missions of South India 
and of the unique work of the Basle 
Missionary Society. 

The serious reader cannot do better 
than to take Dr. Richter’s word for it 
that the entire book will repay careful 
reading. The Introduction is really an 
introduction. One may skip it, of 
course, and climb over the wall by a 
short route into the territory he proposes 
to explore. But it is far better to take 
the prescribed path through this inviting 
gateway. The information offered re- 
garding “Land, People, Religion” is 
not altogether new, but it is up to date 
and attractively presented. Section 3, 
“Religion and Caste,” should be particu- 
larly helpful to those who are asking for 
a definition that can be firmly grasped 
of that vague, elusive term “ Hinduism.” 
The story of the ancient Syrian church 
of South India and of the early Jesuit 
missions contained in chap. i ought to 
be more familiar to Protestants than it 
is. Dr. Richter’s account of the promis- 
ing Protestant evangelistic endeavor, 
which began two hundred years ago 
with the German Pietists and faded out 
as the eighteenth century closed, is rich 
in suggestion to students of missionary 
methods and policies. In chap. iii the 
reader is furnished with information 
which popular mission books entirely 
neglect or give only in hints and frag- 
ments in the story of the opposition of 
the East India Company to the entrance 
into India of missionaries, its amazing 
“Patronage of Heathenism,” and the 
Parliamentary struggle for the charter 


of 1813. Apart from a knowledge of 
these facts it is hardly possible to do 
justice to the higher courage and un- 
daunted faith of the leaders of the 
modern missionary enterprise. The 
reading of this almost forgotten chapter 
of history should silence the platform 
talk and the cheap applause which 
accompanies it of a church which was 
merely “playing at missions” until the 
twentieth century came in. Another 
fruitful field of inquiry is mapped out in 
the account of “The Advent of the 
Great Missionary Societies.” Dr. 
Richter’s account of this most significant 
religious awakening is necessarily very 
brief. It is a theme which has not yet 
received adequate treatment. The ma- 
terial is now accessible and there is the 
making of a much-needed book in it. 

The last half of the History is 
occupied, not with missionary annals, 
but with discussions of “problems” and 
“movements,” much more important 
than any accumulation of facts and 
statistics. The short chapter entitled 
“The Leaven at Work’ deserves par- 
ticular attention. It deals with matters 
which do not commonly receive atten- 
tion in missionary reports and discus- 
sions. The reader must judge for him- 
self whether or not they deserve to be 
taken into account in any attempt to 
forecast the future of Christianity in 
India. On that particular matter Dr. 
Richter is reticent. With the Union 
Movement he is plainly in sympathy. 
It is a question, however, whether 
he discovers in it the significance and 
the promise which to not 2 few men 
of experience in the field it plainly 
contains. 


[This discussion will be continued in May “Biblical World’’] 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


Every month from October to June there will be presented in this department of the BIBLICAL 
WORLD suggestions to leaders of Bible Classes, desiring to use as a basis for class work 
either the outline Bible-study course on “Toe Lire or Curist” prepared by Ernest D. 
Burton, or that on “THE FoRESHADOWINGS OF THE Curist” by Wrtt1AM R. HarPER. 
Suggestions are prepared by Grorcia LovIsE CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of the Reading and 
Library Department of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, who will be glad 
to consider any questions which club leaders may choose to address to the INSTITUTE. 


The Life of Christ' 


In the work of this month, we follow 
Jesus into his temporary retirement from 
the immediate danger in Jerusalem, a 
danger which became more imminent as a 
result of the popular enthusiasm following 
the raising of Lazarus. The respite is 
brief, however, and lasts only until the 
approach of the Passion week, when we 
find Jesus again in Jerusalem, in the midst 
of his enemies, defying them and denouncing 
them in parables and plainer speech. 

Here, as in the preceding month, the 
leader should not allow the members of the 
class to be lost in the details, but must keep 
a unity and a perspective which will enable 
them to judge of each action, event, or 
teaching in its relation to the approaching 
tragedy of Jesus’ death, so clearly seen by 
himself. Caution seems thrown to the 
winds. If death must come to Jesus, it will 
find him at his self-imposed task, confident 
that no matter what violent hands may 
bring to him, a future lies beyond, more 
glorious than his faithful apostles are able 
to conceive. No. opportunity is lost to 
impress upon those who come to him the 
intrinsic worth of the things that belong to 
the kingdom of God, and the sacrifice that 
is necessary if one would enter the kingdom. 
With an authority from which there is no 
appeal, the warnings are sounded in the ears 
of the fanatical Pharisees and lowly followers 
alike. 


Program I 

Leader: Reasons for the “blindness” of 
the Pharisees. 

Members of the class: (1) Reading of the 
story of the raising of Lazarus and discussion 
of the immediate results upon the situation 
of Jesus. (2) The reading of Browning’s 
Karshish, the Arab Physician, and discussion 
of the point of view of the raising of Lazarus 
there presented. (3) Jesus’ method of in- 
terpreting the Old Testament law. (4) An 
interpretation of Jesus’ rebuke of ambition. 

Subject for discussion: Judging from the 
standard of our present thought, to what 
extent would Jesus, if living today, be 
deemed a peculiar man; that is, different 
from the best type of men among which he 
would be living? Consider in this con- 
nection his relation to all classes of society; 
to men, women, and children. 


Program II 


Leader: A presentation of some respects 
in which the kingdom of God seems nearer 
today than when Jesus was living on earth. 

Members of the class: (1) Some of the 
characteristics of the kingdom to be inferred 
from sections 108-14. (2) The story of 
Jesus’ visit to Bethany, and, in connection 
with it, a review of his personal friendships. 
(3) The triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
(4) The events of Monday and Tuesday 
of Passion week in Jerusalem. 


* The textbook of this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton; 50 cents, plus 4 cents 
postage. Address THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, University of Chicago, 


Chicago, 
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Subject for discussion: Did Jesus use 
parables in these last days with the same 
purpose as in his earlier ministry ? 

REFERENCE READING 

Holtzmann, The Life of Jesus, chap. xiii; 
Farrar, The Life of Christ, chaps. xlvii-li; 
Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus, Il, 
298-380; Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, pp. 423- 
68; Rhees, Life of Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 161-73; 


Gilbert, Student's Life of Jesus, pp. 306-24; 
Weiss, Life of Christ, III, 202-40; Burton and 
Mathews, Life of Christ, pp. 201-27. 

Consult Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels for articles on ‘‘Lazarus,” “Bethany,” 
“Pharisees,” ‘“Sadducees,” “Jericho,” ‘“Zac- 
cheus,” “Minae,” “Simon the Leper,” “Mount 
of Olives,” “Bethphage,” “‘Triumphal Entry,” 
“Sanhedrin.” 

See also Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 


The Foreshadowings of the Christ' 


The transition from the period of tur- 
moil, perplexity, and fanaticism that marked 
the closing years of the decline and fall of 
Jerusalem, to the still greater perplexity 
but comparative quiet of the Babylonian 
exile, is a difficult one to make. It is per- 
haps illustrated in a comparison of the 
impassioned work of Jeremiah, the Jerusa- 
lem prophet, with the more contemplative 
and thoughtful reconstructions of the early 
prophet of the exile, Ezekiel. The class 
should be made to see that even in the exile, 
among the Hebrews who were first trans- 
ported to Babylon (the cream of the popu- 
lation in the ancient city), faith in the 
inviolability of Jerusalem did not at once 
perish. Was it not based upon such teach- 
ing as that of the first Isaiah, whose pro- 
phecies had been so gloriously vindicated 
in the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sen- 
nacharib? Not until the city was actually 
taken could this hope perish. 

The significance of the news of the fall of 
Jerusalem, and the consequent coming of the 
vast number of additional captives from 
Jerusalem, of necessity threw the Hebrew 
community into confusion as to both hope 
for the future and faith in Jehovah. Was 
Jehovah at last deserting his people? How 
could he exist without his city? Was 
Jehovah defeated by the gods of Babylon, 
or had he voluntarily abandoned Jerusalem ? 


What had become of the promises of 
Jehovah concerning the future of the people 
of Israel? Had he broken his covenant ? 
Was all relationship between Israel and 
Jehovah ended? How could Jehovah have 
further communion with his people if his 
intercourse with them was limited to 
Palestine and to the temple in Jerusalem, 
which now lay in ashes? What was 
Jehovah’s relation to Babylon, and to the 
world-powers which seemed to set them- 
selves against his people? Many of those 
who were living as exiles in Babylon had 
never been faithless to Jehovah; had wor- 
shiped him according to the law; had lived 
according to the standards which they 
believed he had established. Why should 
they be suffering in common with those 
who had rejected Jehovah? It is only as 
the vital character of questions such as 
these to the Hebrew people in exile is fully 
appreciated that the work of the prophets 
of the exile can be understood. 

The work of Ezekiel in the early period 
of the exile may be treated at one meeting 
of the class. The wonderful group of 
passages in which Israel is described as the 
servant of Jehovah, the contribution of that 
unknown prophet whose writings were 
probably centuries ago joined to those of 
Isaiah of Jerusalem, will constitute the work 
of a second meeting. 


* The textbook for this course is The Foreshadowings of the Christ, by William Rainey Harper; 
50 cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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We shall expect in this period many 
foreshadowings of the messianic times, 
since in deepest despair and humiliation 
those spirits in Israel which were still 
uncrushed must set their minds upon the 
future if they would receive comfort. 
Moreover, peace of mind could come 
only through such an understanding of 
Jehovah and his treatment of his servant 
as would enable them to retain their 
belief in his power, in his faithfulness, 
and consequently in the possibility of their 
own deliverance. 

The leader’s task throughout this month 
will be so to present the spiritual struggle of 
the Hebrew people under these trying con- 
ditions as to give an appreciative under- 
standing of the rapid growth in their con- 
ception of God; a growth such as could 
hardly have taken place except through 
experience and suffering. Here also flowers 
the wonderful conception of vicarious suf- 
fering which in multitudinous forms has 
become, in our modern day, the very heart 
of religion. 

Program I 

Leader: The social, religious, and com- 
mercial life of the city of Babylon during 
the exile. 

Members of the class: (1) An imaginary 
picture of the colony of the Israelites when 
the news was received that Jerusalem had 
fallen. (2) The reading of Ezekiel’s vision 
of the Resurrection of Dry Bones, and the 
discussion of its effect upon the hopes of the 
community. (3) Ezekiel’s ideal of Jehovah 
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as a faithful shepherd. (4) The character- 
istic elements of the psalms of this period. 

Question for discussion: Why is it that so 
many of the great ideals of the world have 
originated in times of personal or national 
calamity? 

Program II 

Leader: (1) A careful presentation of the 
reasons for studying chaps. xl and following 
of Isaiah in this period. (2) The various 
ways in which the term “servant” may be 
interpreted in this portion of Isaiah. 

Members of the class: (1) The mission of 
the servant. (2) The future of the servant 
when his mission shall be accomplished. (3) 
The characteristics of the foreshadowings 
of Israel’s future in this period. (4) Isa. 
§2:13—53:12, and its relation to the great 
Christian doctrine of self-sacrifice. 

Question for discussion: What was the 
mission of Israel, and has it been fulfilled ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Smith, Old Testament History, chap. xv; 
Kent, History of the Jewish People, I, 3-98; 
Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 380 ff.; George 
Adam Smith, The Book of Isaiah, 11; Sanders and 
Kent, Messages of the Later Prophets, pp. 1-193; 
Goodspeed, Israel’s Messianic Hope, chap. vii; 
Addis, Hebrew Religion, chaps. vii, viii; Budde, 
Religion of Israel to the Exile, chap. vi; Peake, 
Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament, 
chaps. i-iv; Volumes on Ezekiel and Isaiah II in 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, Century 
Bible, and on Isaiah in Bible for Home and Schools. 

Consult Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible for 
articles on “Exile,” “Tsaiah,” “Ezekiel,” “Baby- 
lon,” “Cyrus,” etc. 


CURRENT OPINION 


The Use of the Bible by the First 
Christians 


Professor Harnack, in his recent mono- 
gtaph on Bible Reading in the Early Church, 
gives a most interesting discussion on how 
the Old Testament was used by the first 

‘Christians in their meetings of religious 
worship and in their homes. They took 
over the Old Testament Scriptures from the 
Jews. It had been the fact among the 
Jews that the Bible was a common book. 
It was read in the synagogue and it was 
readinthe home. This attitude of Judaism 
predetermined the history of the Bible in 
the Primitive-Christian church. The Jew- 
ish Christians simply continued their previ- 
ous private use of the Old Testament. The 
fact that they had become believers in the 
Messiahship of Jesus tended to increase 
their use of the Scriptures in so far as it was 
now necessary to study not only the law 
but also the prophets and the other Writings, 
seeing that these afforded prophetic proofs 
of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

This Jewish and Jewish-Christian use 
of the Old Testament books simply and 
easily passed over to the gentile Christians, 
for the Old Testament Scriptures were 
then accessible and in actual use by the 
Jews in the Greek translation (which we 
speak of as the Septuagint). The use of the 
Scriptures by the gentile Christians was, 
however, limited, owing to the fact that they 
had not, previous to becoming Christians, 
made use of these Jewish books. This 
explains why mention is never made of the 
private use of the Old Testament in the 
epistles of the New Testament. Timothy 
is exhorted to public reading (I Tim. 4:13). 
It was from this public reading that the 
community gained practically all of its 
knowledge of the Bible. That Paul did not 
in general count upon a private reading 
of the Scriptures in his communities fol- 


lows conclusively from Col. 3:16, where 
mention is made of psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs wherewith the individual 
members should edify themselves and one 
another, but nothing is said about the 
reading of Holy Scripture. 


Paul’s Idea of the Lord’s Supper 


. The evidence regarding the sacramental 
meals in the mystery-religions is both 
meager and difficult to interpret, writes 
Professor Kennedy in the January Expositor. 
He admits, however, as possible that in the 
mystery-religions certain ritual acts of eat- 
ing and drinking were believed to impart 
new life or immortality, and takes for grant- 
ed that in the sacrificial meals some kind of 
communion with the Deity was supposed 
to be established. He thinks likely also 
that in the commemoration feasts of the 
period a ritual fellowship with the departed 
ancestor or hero was a main element in the 
celebration. He then considers the rela- 
tionship which may have existed between 
ideas such as these and Paul’s conception 
of the Lord’s Supper. This latter appears 
most fully in I Cor. 10:1-5, 14-22; 11:17- 
34. The former passage he holds affords 
no evidence for the notion that Paul 
believed in the magical connection of the 
glorified body of Christ with the worshiper 
through the medium of the bread and wine. 
In the latter passage he thinks it is clear 
that for the Apostle, communion with Christ 
does not depend upon any sacred rite; 
its essential condition is a whole-hearted 
faith. Faith is for Paul the indispensable 
postulate of all that is of spiritual worth 
both in baptism and in the Lord’s Supper. 
Those who partook of the Lord’s Supper had 
received and welcomed the good news of 
salvation through his self-sacrificing death. 
The bread and the wine were to them sym- 
bols of all that that death involved and when 
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they received them with discernment they 
were making acknowledgment of the dying 
love of the Redeemer. But, as in baptism, 
there was something more for Paul and his 
converts in the sacred meal than an im- 
pressive symbolism. The “acted parable” 
was amazingly fitted to arouse and invigor- 
ate their faith. Thus, by faith they were 
carried past the symbols to what Holtzmann 
has fitly called “the sphere of the reconciling 
grace which rests upon the death of Christ.” 
There they were able to realize with new 
vividness the actual operation of the divine 
love working in their behalf. The symbols 
became a sacrament, a convincing pledge 
of the mercy of God in Christ the crucified. 


The Bible at First the Book of the 
People 

Professor Harnack has also considered 
the question how it happened that Chris- 
tianity was able to preserve in principle its 
distinctive character and to defend its 
sacred writings from the encroachment of 
the priesthood amid a world of mystery- 
religion. He answers that it was because 
Christianity was the daughter of Judaism; 
it was because Christianity, in so far as 
it was distinct from Judaism, was more 
spiritual, more lucid, more free, more uni- 
versal, more simple than that religion; and 
because with even greater energy than Juda- 
ism it strove to make not only the faith but 
also the sacred discipline of the life the 
central point of its system. Soon, indeed, 
the faith and the cultus attracted to them- 
selves and acquiesced in very much that 
belonged to the mystery-religions, but the 
essential characteristics of Christianity— 
the belief in God as the Almighty Creator 
of heaven and earth, as the father of man- 
kind, as the father of Jesus Christ, the good 
news addressed to all men, the faith in the 
Savior of the world, the regula disciplinae 
for the new humanity—all these funda- 
mental characteristics could not possibly 
be proclaimed in mysteries, and at the 


same time could demand an unrestricted 
use of the Bible. This unrestricted right 
to listen daily to the direct voice of God 
might have proved the strongest bulwark 
of Christian independence, freedom, and 
equality, and a lasting defense against com- 
plete subjugation to sacerdotalism and 
mystery. But as time went on the laity 
made less and less use of their privilege. 
When in the twelfth century a lay Chris- 
tianity, based upon the private reading of 
the Bible, struggled into the light of day, 
it was now too late. The church of priest- 
hood and mystery began then to take 
measures, at first cautiously and tentatively, 
with a view to withdrawing the Bible from 
the common people. 


The Reforms of Pius X 


In the Constructive Quarterly for March, 
Father Wynne, of the editorial staff of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, summarizes the ‘‘Re- 
forms of Pius X.” In every document that 
has come from the present Pope, compara- 
tively little space is given to establishing 
a doctrine or a principle. These are taken 
as granted by the members of the hierarchy 
to whom such letters are usually addressed. 
But the chief space is given to practical 
suggestions and directions. The principal 
means by which the church must endeavor 
to re-establish all things in Christ is the 
proper formation of the clergy, by carefully 
selecting the candidates, by training them 
strictly in seminaries, by safeguarding them 
against rationalism, by showing prefer- 
ence for those who keep up interest in their 
studies without losing their zeal in active 
ministry. Abuses in the chant used in 
liturgical services have been reformed. 
In view of the exigencies of modern life, 
the number of days have been reduced 
which the faithful are obliged to observe as 
days of precept. Uniformity has been intro- 
duced in the new arrangement of the Psalms 
in the Breviary. Frequent communion 
among the laity has been re-established. 
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Teaching of the catechism has been empha- 
sized as a means of overcoming indifference 
in religious matters, and as a powerful anti- 
dote to the social unrest and disorders now 
so prevalent. The regulations of the church 
in regard to marriage have been simplified. 
The pronouncements of Leo XIII on social 
democracy and popular Christian move- 
ments have been reiterated. Modernism 
has been condemned and stamped out. 


Paul’s Message to Religion 


In the Constructive Quarterly for March, 
Professor Benjamin W. Bacon discusses 
“Paul’s Message to Religion.” The influ- 
ence of Paul has been of no slight moment 
in the development of the racial religious 
consciousness. Should we not be able in 
some measure to identify and define it? 
There was in his time a world-wide famine 
of the word of God. Various cults were 
being propagated in which the motive was 
the effort of awakening personality to 
triumph over finite weakness and mortality 
by contact with the unseen Source of life, 
knowledge, and power. Greek philosophic 
thought had undermined the authority of 
Olympus, making room for many an 
“unknown God.” It had also called into 
being a sense of individual souls and their 
worth. How could there fail to be a world- 
wide eruption of the volcanic fires of man’s 
religious nature ? 

St. Paul is the only consistent, logical, 
and thoroughgoing upholder of the doctrine 
that the Jewish legal economy was universal 
but temporary. His doctrine of the Cross is 
that it is God’s signal to humanity of altered 
relationship to himself, as much a signal to 
the Gentile who has no written law, as to 
the Jew. This temporal feature is the real 
novelty of the gospel of St. Paul. The 
essential and permanent thing is his con- 
sciousness of having been admitted through 
contact with the spirit of Jesus into Jesus’ 
sense of sonship. To St. Paul the essential 
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thing in Christianity was “the spirit of 
adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father.” 
The very word is appropriated from Jesus; 
for the Spirit is his Spirit, and he that 
receives it “puts on” Christ. 


The Baptists and Church Unity 


When the question is What will Baptists 
sacrifice for the sake of church union? 
President George E. Horr, of Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, answers: 

I. Northern Baptists by their union with the 
Free Baptists have practically remanded the 
matter of so-called “close Communion” from 
the denomination to the individual church. 

II. We may properly countenance the public 
dedication of infants on the part of their parents 
to the Christian life with the insistence that the 
observance shall not be called baptism or in any 
way confused with it. 

III. We are showing by the organization 
of the Northern Baptist Convention and the. 
increasing vogue of permanent councils that 
tendencies toward representative government 
are bringing us into closer affinity with more 
centralized communions. 

IV. We may appropriately welcome a larger 
liturgical element in worship. This attitude on 
our part would do much to break down a foe to 
church unity that has been more serious than 
many suppose. 


Pictures of the Joyous Christ 


The oldest representation of Christ shows 
him as a joyful good shepherd rather than as 
a man of sorrow, is the statement of Dr. 
Franklin Hamilton in the Christian Advocate. 
He bases his view upon what is claimed to 
be the oldest known sculptured Christ, now 
in the Imperial Museum in Constantinople. 

The most familiar representations of 
Christ come to us from the Middle Ages and 
portray his death upon the cross. It is 
mainly from these that the modern church 
has derived the notion that Jesus was essen- 
tially the Man of Sorrows. The figure in 
Constantinople is claimed to contradict this 
view. The writer thus describes it: 
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It is battered, squat, and unsymmetrical. Un- 
trained hands formed it. The casual eye would 
scarce deign to rest upon such a monument. 
.... It is the earliest known carved Christ 
representation of our Lord . . . . brought from 
an early Christian tomb in Asia Minor. It shows 
an oriental shepherd of grotesque but gentle 
mien. He isa toiler,a peasant. He is coarsely 
garbed and smiling. On his broad bent shoulder 
rests a lamb. 


Alexander the God 


In the Expositor for February, Cuthbert 
Lattery, S.J., in an article entitled “ Alex- 
ander the God,” attempts to prove that the 
great Macedonian conqueror set himself up 
as an object of worship in Egypt on the 
occasion of his subjugation of that country. 

In brief, the argument advanced is that 
in the light of such a presupposition the inci- 
dents of the visit to the Oasis of Ammon, the 
banquet at Baktra, the mutiny at Opis, and 
the promulgation of the decree demanding 
divine honors from the Greek cities are most 
clearly understood. 


Eucken on Christianity 


The sense in which Rudolph Eucken 
finds Christianity the “permanent and uni- 
versal” religion is set forth by Dr. E. E. 
Slosson in the Independent of February 27. 

Eucken, says Dr. Slosson, discovers in 
“historic Christianity all the essentials of a 
permanent and universal religion, capable, 
when properly understood and presented, of 
satisfying the severe requirements of modern 
thought and feeling.” The statement is 
contained in a character sketch of the dis- 
tinguished German professor and an outline 
of his philosophy. Eucken is at present 
delivering a course of lectures in America. 

Eucken’s idea of how a man attains the 
spiritual life is set forth by the writer as 
follows: “Eucken steers carefully between 
the position of Buddhism, that each man 
must work out his own salvation without any 
help from above, and the extreme Calvinistic 
_ Position, that man is purely passive and 
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altogether undeserving.” On this point 
Eucken is quoted thus: “The change [from 
the lower to the higher life] cannot possibly 
happen to man; it must be taken up by his 


‘own activity; it needs his own decision and 


acceptance. Only by ceaseless activity can 
life remain at the height to which it has 
attained.” 


This [comments Dr. Slosson] leads to the 
distinctive form of Eucken’s philosophy, known 
as activism. This is like pragmatism in its 
rejection of the mere intellectual view of life and 
in basing truth upon a more spontaneous and 
essential activity. But Eucken’s objection to 
pragmatism is stated in the following language: 
“Pragmatism is more inclined to shape the world 
and life in accordance with human conditions 
and needs than to invest spiritual activity with 
an independence in relation to these, and apply 
its standards to a testing and sifting of the whole 
content of human life. ....” It will be seen 
that Eucken does not fall in with the tendency 
of the times to subordinate the individual to 
society. 


The Cycle of History 


The Chinese revolution which has 
resulted in the overthrow of the empire and 
the establishment of the republic shows that 
history repeats itself even in the Orient, 
according to Rev. A. H. Smith in “The 
Relation of the Chinese Revolution to 
Human Progress” in the January Chinese 
Recorder. 

He maintains that history shows the rise 
of nearly all republics to have occurred in 
much the same way, and that in this case 
China has been no exception to the rule. 
He says: 

The great dynastic changes have been of a 
practically invariable pattern. A _ reigning 
house has arisen, flourished, begun to decay, 
until—as a protest against misrule—the people, 
taught by the ancient Sages, began to rise in 
more or less open rebellion. By degrees the 
whole empire was aflame, insurrection expand- 
ing into war, until fire and sword devastated 
the land. 
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How Adoniram Judson Chose be- 
tween Heathen and the Stage 


How Adoniram Judson missed being an 
actor or a playwright, and became a Baptist 
missionary instead, is told by Adoniram B. 
Judson, M.D., in Service for March 13. 
Judson had just left college, and, being 
undecided whether to attempt acting or 
authorship, made an extended trip through 
a number of the northern states and re- 
turned home in a still uncertain frame of 
mind. After his arrival home certain 
influences led him to eriter the newly opened 
theological school at Andover. This was 
in 1807. Shortly thereafter, while on a 
walk back of the seminary, the call to 
preach to the heathen came to him, and 
from that time forward he never hesitated 
in pursuing the course that led him to the 
foreign field. 


The Moravian Himalaya Mission to 
the Tibetans announces the completion 
by its missionaries of the translation of 
the entire Bible into the classical Tibetan 
language. 

There has been an increase of over 70 per 
cent in the number of Protestant church 
members in Japan in the last ten years, 
according to the Missionary Review of the 
World. 

There are 4,000 Christian Endeavorers in 
the Micronesian Islands, says Rev. C. F. 
Rife, an American Board Missionary. From 
the Christian Endeavor Society most of 
them later enter the church. 


A year ago (1911) the total missionary 
benevolence of the churches in the United 
States and Canada was computed to amount 
to $12,290,000. In the year just closed 
(1912) an increase of 18 per cent has been 
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made over 1911. This means that the 
1912 contributions were $15,590,000, of 
which $14,940,000 came from the United 
States. 


The Problem of the Eurasian 


If Eurasians are to be born, better that 
they should be born in wedlock than out of 
it, is the position taken by the Bishop of 
Singapore on the question of “Intermarriage 
between Europeans and Natives” in The 
East and the West for January, 1913. The 
author says the problem is mere and more 
forcing itself upon the minds of thoughtful 
people in the East, and that its solution 
depends upon the consideration of two 
points, the happiness of the parties con- 
cerned, and the status of the offspring. The 
first, under ordinary conditions, as in any 
land, depends upon the individuals them- 
selves; the second upon whether they are 
married or not. The number of children 
born to unmarried English fathers and 
native women is said to be on the increase. 
If this is to continue, it is better that the 
parties should marry. 


Missions to the Navajo Indians 


Men and Missions recently gave the 
following figures regarding mission work 
among the Navajo Indians: the tribe num- 
bers about 27,000; work among them was 
begun fourteen years ago; there are ten 
mission stations and one hospital; these 
facilities are able to reach only 5,000, 
leaving 22,000 unprovided for. There are 
four denominations represented on the 
field and to each has been assigned a portion 
of the territory to be covered, in the hope 
that a dozen new stations soon may be 


opened. 
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Tenth Annual Gonvention of the Reli- 
gious Education Association 


Ten years ago an association was organ- 
ized which may be said to present more 
open doors for progress than almost any 
other in either the religious or secular field, 
for this so fully represents both. We refer 
to the Religious Education Association, 
the tenth annual convention of which came 
to a close on Thursday, March 13, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Space does not permit us to 
give details of important actions there taken, 
or even approximate reports of the hundred 
and fifty or more addresses from men whose 
names are known from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, in connection with the topics for 
which they were announced. A simple 
reading of the program was sufficient to 
indicate what religious education in the 
thought of these large-minded men may 
signify, in the matter of both comprehen- 
siveness and liberality. The trend of 
action in religious education is indicated by 
the changed emphasis of the program during 
the last ten years. At first it concerned 
itself more largely with the Sunday school 
and the conventional lines of church work. 
As the years have passed and the failures 
of religious education in the Sunday school 
have been found to lie chiefly in untrained 
teachers and unappreciative homes, the 
association has laid increasing emphasis 
on the necessity for providing in the college 
and the day school the education in religion 
which will send young men and young 
women fresh from college life into active 
and effectual service in their home churches 
and into the founding of homes devoted to 
the rational training of Christian families. 

Not less than twenty-five addresses were 
scheduled, grouped under such topics as: 
“The College Curricula Based upon Cer- 
tain Laws of Student Development”; 
“Respective Functions of the Different 
Religious Agencies of Higher Institutions”; 


“The Science of Religion and Its Place in 
the Curriculum”; “The Making of Re- 


ligious Citizens”; “Present Conditions 


in Bible Study in Our Colleges.” The 
annual meeting of the council of the associa- 
tion was devoted in four important sessions 
to a conference on social education in high 
schools. To this conference were invited 
one hundred and fifty leading educators, 
many of whom participated in the program. 
The discussions were among the most 
impressive of the convention. In a public- 
school section of the association still further 
attention was given to moral and ethical 
instruction for pupils of all ages. 

The general theme of the convention, 
“Religious Education and Civic Progress,” 
well expresses the ground of discussion in 
the department of churches and pastors, as 
well as in that of theological seminaries. In 
the former the question of the dominant 
function of the church in the life of today 
was memorably presented by such men as 
Washington Gladden, Charles F. Dole, 
and Timothy Frost. In the department 
of theological seminaries the discussion cen- 
tered around modifications in the curricu- 
lum, based on the demands of such a church 
as that portrayed by these men. Much 
interest was manifested in the question 
of worship for children either separately or 
in connection with the adult worship of the 
church. Practical plans which have been 
tried out were described and commented 
upon. Here, as in every department of the 
organization, it might be observed that the 
tendency is away from definite machinery, 
or programs to be automatically instituted, 
toward a careful study of local conditions 
and adjustment of all plans, whether for the 
church, the Sunday school, or other religious 
work in the community, to the needs of the 
particular constituency which is under con- 
sideration. In other words, common-sense 
and wise judgment or, perhaps in more 
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modern phrase, a scientific study of the 
religious needs of a community and scientific 
- management in the filling of these needs is 
the demand of both leaders and those who 
are led. 

In the department of Sunday schools the 
constitution of the curriculum which should 
be provided for boys and girls of the high- 
school age, and recreational and other ac- 
tivities for pupils of all ages were the chief 
themes. ‘Training for Citizenship through 
the High-School Curriculum,” and “Train- 
ing for Citizenship through Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs,” the general topics of two separate 
meetings, indicate the practical nature of 
the several addresses given. 

In the many conferences of the Christian 
associations, the brotherhoods, the training 
schools for lay-workers, and other equally 
important constituencies, it was clear that 
the desire for unselfish service, and close 
co-operation with every existing agency 
for religious education and civic welfare, 
permeated the groups. Eugenics and sex 
hygiene were among the subjects newly 
appearing in the convention. The address 
by Dean Walter F. Sumner on “The Double 
Standard of Morality: Its Relation to 
Civic Progress” was one of the most con- 
spicuous and highly approved of the many 
great evening addresses. 

The hospitality and co-operation of the 
people of Cleveland, both in the preparation 
for the meetings through most capable and 
influential local committees and by their 
hearty support of all meetings, evidenced the 
high standard of their own citizenship and 
their ability to appreciate so great a pro- 
gram as was presented. It was fitting that 
one of their own educational leaders, Presi- 
dent Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
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University, was honored with the presidency 
for the coming year. 

On this the tenth anniversary of the 
association many references were made to 
the founder of the association, President 
William Rainey Harper, whose dream, 
translated into action ten years ago, gave 
birth to the function which the association 
is so memorably fulfilling. No one can 
fail to be impressed with the breadth and 
sanity of the work of the organization, the 
democracy of its constituency, and the 
dynamic power which it contains. Through 
all of its sessions religion and education go 
hand in hand; educational activities recog- 
nize more fully the need and possibility of 
religious and moral elements, and religious 
activities seek the means of expression which 
scientific educational methods present. 


Professor Kirsopp Lake to Lecture 
in America Next 
Year 


Rev. Kirsopp Lake, professor of early 
Christian literature and New Testament 
exegesis at the University of Leyden, Hol- 
land, is to lecture at the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, Cambridge, next academic year. 
The Cambridge institution has invited the 
distinguished foreign scholar to fill the chair 
of New Testament exegesis and word has just 
been received of his acceptance. The matter 
now lacks only the official approval of Pro- 
fessor Lake’s request for a leave of absence 
by the Holland Minister of Education. Pro- 
fessor Lake is to conduct the courses formerly 
given by the late Professor Henry S. Nash. 
They are: ‘The Exegesis of the Epistle to 
the Romans”; “The Apostolic Age,” and a 
seminar course on “Early Christian Litera- 
ture” or some allied subject. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Motion Picture and the Church 


The moral uses to which the motion pic- 
ture may be adapted in the interest of moral 


teaching, says Carl Holliday in the Jnde- 


pendent, seem unlimited. For instance, at 
the Buffalo meeting of the Second Mission- 
ary Department of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church during October, 1912, it depicted 
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the value and necessity of mission work 
at home and abroad; at the Flatbush, 
Long Island, Congregational Church it is 
used each Sunday in the “Children’s 
Church” to illustrate the brief juvenile 
sermon by the minister; in the Christian 
Church of San Jose, California, it prepares 
the Sunday-school pupils on Saturday 
afternoon for their lesson the next morning; 
in the Parkhurst Church of Minneapolis, 
it attracts on an average six hundred chil- 
dren and grownups each Sunday morning; 
in the Park Church at St. Paul it recently 
furnished a genuine Egyptian background 
for a tableau representing “The Children 
of Israel in Captivity”; in the Congrega- 
tional Church of Appleton, Wisconsin, it 
forms the basis for the sociological discus- 
sion on Saturday night, such as a recent 
debate on Woman’s Rights, and on Sunday 
night furnishes the illustrations for the 
regular religious-social program, such as a 
recent one on Tuberculosis under the super- 
vision of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association. 
The South’s Interest in the Negro 


A Christian commission composed of 
eleven college professors from as many state 
universities in the South will soon meet to 
study the Negro problem. In the past it 
has been the North which has supposedly 
taken the initiative in this problem but the 
South has never been indifferent to this, 
' perhaps the most serious social question 
that is now in their midst, and this new 
commission is only one more evidence of the 
attitude of the best sentiment of the South. 
Other evidences are to be seen in Miss 
Helm’s admirable little volume on the 
Negro, and the new Inter-Church Institute 
opened in Nashville. 

The Chicago Sunday Evening Club 

A successful religious institution has 
been established in the business district 
of Chicago under the name of the Sunday 
Evening Club. The president and leader 


is Rev. Clifford W. Barnes, a young Pres- 
byterian minister. The club holds two 
religious services every Sunday evening in 
Orchestra Hall. Its appeal is primarily to 
strangers and traveling men who are spend- 
ing Sunday in the hotels; and through its 

Committee on Church Affiliation it also 
seeks to interest resident non-churchgoers, 
and to put such persons in touch with the 
Chicago churches. 

_ The first meeting begins at 7 o’clock. 
This is a gospel song service and New 
Testament study, and has an attendance 
of more than 1,700. Close upon this 
comes the second service, which has an 
attendance of about 2,500. This is an 
inspirational and educational meeting, and 
is usually addressed by some speaker of 
national reputation. Many of the fore- 
most clergymen of America and Great 
Britain, as well as men and women promi- 
nent in other walks of life, have spoken at 
these meetings. Over 75 per cent of the 
audience are men. Music is furnished by 
a trained choir of eighty voices, a quartette 
of soloists, and the Orchestra Hall organ. 
Further information about this vital under- 
taking may be had from the executive 
offices of the club, 10 South La Salle St., 
Chicago. 


Canadian Methodists and Church 
Expansion 


The Methodists of Toronto, Canada, 
have started the new year with two stupen- 
dous moves. The first is the raising of a large 
free town building fund for new churches 
in suburban districts and adjoining new 
communities in Greater Toronto, and the 
purchase of a central site for a downtown 
second, institutional Methodist building. 

As to Being Late at Church 

“‘London-Late-At-Church” is the title 
of an article in the British Weekly of Febru- 
ary 6, in which the tardiness of the world’s 
largest city in reaching divine service is 
unfavorably compared with the promptness 
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of rural England in putting in its appear- 
ance at the house of God on the Sabbath. 
In London, according to the article, the 
general condition prevailing is as follows: 
one-third of the congregation is present 
ten minutes before the service begins, and 
the other two-thirds keep coming from the 
time service opens until it is half over, 
disturbing the choir, those already in their 
pews, and the minister. In the rural 
districts, promptness is said to characterize 
all classes of churchgoers, so much so that 
certain English classics have immortalized 
the trait for all time. 


A Church as Benefit Society 


Tf the church cares for the uplift of man 
while a member of society, why should it 
not care for the personal comfort of his 
family if death overtakes him? This 
question has been solved by several churches, 
but one of the latest of these is the Trinity 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia. A 
beneficial insurance association has been 
established for the men of the church 
between sixteen and sixty years of age. 
The benefits take the form of relief in sick- 
ness, disability, or death. The beneficial 
Association is supported by dues and assess- 
ments payable monthly. 

One of the oldest beneficial organizations 
of this character is found in the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church of Boston, Mass. 


Vacation Bible Schools 


‘The Daily Vacation Bible School as a 
summer activity of the church has shown 
-wonderful growth during the last five years. 
Rev. Robert Boville, the national director 
of the schools is responsible for the growth, 
activity, and power of the institution. 
Each year sees new cities added to the list. 
In so far as the schools are concerned, they 
are non-sectarian and the percentage of 
Catholic children is nearly equal to that of 
Protestant children. No religious propa- 
ganda is permitted, so that the work of the 
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schools is purely social, giving the children 
clean, wholesome influences during the 
rigors of the heated spell. The following 
table will indicate the growth of the insti- 


tution since 1907: 


Children 


Cities 


Teachers 
7o 
797 


4 
29 


University Pastors 


Realizing the need of denominational 
and pastoral oversight of young men and 
young women students in the great uni- 
versities and colleges in the United States, 
many of the religious denominations have 
placed a wide-awake clergyman in the 
neighborhood of the university or college as 
university pastor. Each month sees men 
of wide experience placed in these fields. 
The feeling is that very often students go to 
a college or university and fail to affiliate 
themselves with their denomination, al- 
though they may have been active in church 
work in their home town or city. The 
university pastor will guard against this and 
serve as an adviser to young men and women 
of the denomination they serve. At Colum- 
bia, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Kansas 
such men have recently been appointed. 


The Church as an Aid to Matrimony 


Father W. J. Dalton, of the Church of 
the Annunciation, Kansas City, Mo., the 
originator of the church matrimonial bureau, 
has since its establishment a year ago 
received 17,000 letters from which 400 
marriages have resulted. The bureau has 
become world-known, letters reaching it 
from all quarters of the globe. 


Church Union in Canada 


The question of organic union between 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congre- 
gational denominations of Canada has been 
under consideration now for about ten 
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years. Serious steps by such great bodies 
cannot be taken in haste. The progress 
toward the desired end is, however, all that 
could have been hoped for by those most 
interested in the project. The Methodists, 
led by some of the keenest-minded church 
statesmen of Canada, have with remarkable 
unanimity voted for the union. The 
Congregationalists, owing to their form of 
government, are thrown back on the 
individual church and while heartily foster- 
ing the spirit of Christian unity have not as 
a body finally declared themselves. The 
Presbyterians, with characteristic caution, 
are feeling their way through their problems 
to a sure basis for general action. After 
thorough discussion in the individual 
churches, the presbyteries, the assembly, 
and the committees, something like two- 
thirds of the strength of the denomination 
has registered in favor of organic union with 
the other bodies. Even the minority is 
seized with the hope that some plan for close 
co-operation among the various churches 
may be adopted. At the beginning of this 
year, one of the first efforts to put the pro- 
posed scheme into practical operation was 
seriously made. In a sparsely settled rural 
community in western Ontario, an advisory 
committee composed of representatives of 
the Presbyterians and Methodists has 
recommended that in eight different places 
in their district the congregations of both 
bodies should unite. If the individual con- 
gregations to whom this is now referred 
back for final action accede to the proposal, 
an amicable arrangement of properties will 
be made and in place of the present sixteen 


congregations there will be but four Pres- 
byterian and four Methodist. This will, if 
carried through successfully, help to solve 
some of the grave problems of the country 
pastorate. 


Caring for Aged Clergymen 

That various Christian bodies are 
awakening to the critical problem of an 
adequate provision for the care of the 
ministry is daily becoming evident. Bishop 
Doane, of the Episcopal church, has offered 
to give up his salary that ministers of his 
diocese may be better paid. In this same 
line the Northern Baptist Convention has 
raised $250,000 for the support of super- 
annuated clergymen and _ missionaries. 
The Presbyterians are accumulating large 
funds for the purpose. The splendid Lady 
Kortwright legacy of over $300,000 has been 
received by the Board of Ministerial Relief 
and Sustentation for the permanent fund. 
With this legacy came accrued interest 
amounting to $48,000. As this last sum 
could not be invested as an endowment, 
it was divided among the pensioners of the 
board. 


Ministers as Policemen 


An effort to “clean up” Los Angeles is 
now in progress. Six clergymen of the city 
have been put on the roll of the police force. 
The minister-policemen are members of 
the Juvenile Protection League. They 
have been commissioned not only to safe- 
guard the young and prevent the exploita- 
tion of girls, but to arrest and prosecute 
parents who neglect their children. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


THE ISSUE BETWEEN SPIRITUALITY AND MATERIALISM IN THE 
NEW RELIGIOUS AWAKENING 


LOUIS WALLIS 
Author of ‘‘Sociological Study of the Bible’’ 


These volumes' are books of the hour— 
products of the social awakening. Yet, in 
their approach to current questions, they 
start from opposite poles. Both make a 
religious appeal; and each is a worthy out- 
come of earnest thought. But their atmos- 
pheres and fundamental assumptions are 
very unlike. The contrast between them is 
so characteristic of the present time that it is 
worth while to consider them together as 
exhibits in the case of Spirituality versus 
Materialism in the new revival of religion. 

Mr. Nearing’s book is an expansion of an 
address delivered before the Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference at Ocean Grove, N.J. By 
its title it professes to be not only a religious, 
but a Christian, appeal; and it must, there- 
fore, be judged primarily upon this ground. 
The body of the book is a treatise on con- 
temporary economic and social problems. 
The subjects considered are as follows: 
chap. ii, America, the land of plenty, whose 
natural resources, factories, etc., are the 
possessions of the few, and whose labor, 
poverty, overwork, unemployment, vice, 
and misery are the possessions of the many; 
chap. iii, The haggard man, a type of the 
worker in representative industries, who is 
not paid living wages; chap. iv, The 
motherless girl, who is underpaid, and who 
must eke out a living by the rewards of 
immorality; chap. v, The factory child, 


who ought to be in school; chap. vi, Devour- 
ing widows’ houses, or the evils of land 
speculation and overcrowded tenements; 
chap. vii, The long day, in which the labor- 
ing man: is overdriven and overworked; 
chap. viii, The curse of enforced idleness, by 
which the worker is needlessly thrown out of 
employment; chap. ix, Human sacrifice, or 
the accidents and catastrophes of modern 
industry; chap. x, Reaping the young grain, 
or the premature death rate. 

As a study of the social world in which 
we live, Mr. Nearing’s book has no uncer- 
tain value. It will be of service to ministers, 
lecturers, and social workers who are dealing 
with these vital questions. If we did not 
know the status of the author, his text at 
many points would lead us to suppose him a 
pronounced socialist, whose deliberate object 
it is to set class against class (pp. 19, 20 ff.). 
But his general attitude is that of the inves- 
tigator and reformer who is bent upon 
advertising “things as they are.” 

Without calling in question the timeliness 
and validity of this book as a treatise on 
practical economics and sociology, the form 
in which it is issued entitles us to ask how 
far the author’s methodology carries him 
as a religious teacher. The present social 
awakening has raised up a large number of 
writers and speakers, both clerical and lay, 
whose object seems to be the reduction of 


* Social Religion: An Interpretation of Christianity in Terms of Modern Life. By Scott 
Nearing, Ph.D., Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 


Pp. xvi+227. $1.00. 


Spiritual Culture and Social Service. By Charles S. Macfarland, Secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1912. Pp. 


222. $1.00. 
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religion to materialistic philosophy. Mr. 
Nearing, indeed, is an instructor in 
economics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and he frankly says that he delivered 
his address before the Friends’ Conference 
as an economist, and not as one versed in 
theology (p. xiii). He tells us that the 
Friends received his presentation of social 
facts with a “storm of protest” as “gross 
overstatements.” Was this due, as he 
appears to suppose, merely to their ignor- 
ance? Or did it express their reaction 
against the materialism latent in his inter- 
pretation of Christianity? Church audi- 
ences can be carried very far in these days 
by tactful methods of address. 

The problem raised by such attempts to 
treat Christianity as a kind of sublimated 
economics can be touched upon here, of 
course, only in a brief way. Is the modern 
religious revival going to give us at last only 
a Christ who was a glorified social settle- 
ment worker? Let us gladly admit and 
insist that Jesus was interested in what we 
now call “social problems,” and this to a far 
greater extent than the older school of 
theology recognized. But does this exhaust 
the meaning of his mission? Is the biblical 
history, in which Jesus Christ is the greatest 
outstanding figure, to be reduced to a pro- 
cess of social evolution simply? Or is the 
social process in the Bible a phase of the 
human apprehension of God, and an item 
in the spiritual outlook of mankind ? 

Without at all denying that Jesus would 
indorse Mr. Nearing on the ground of his 
own specialty, it seems to be in point to say 
that the school of thought for which he 
speaks must inevitably fail in the attempt 
to reduce the gospel to a program of social 
service. One may grant that religious 
thought has been so transcendental that it 
has largely overlooked the dignity and 
worth of the struggle for bread; but this is 
not to join the new crusade which seeks to 
capture the kingdom of heaven by violence 
in the name of economics! The emphasis of 


the older theology upon spiritual things to 
the exclusion of mundane problems was, no 
doubt, mistaken and one-sided. But we 
seem to be coming into the midst of a 
reaction which is going over to the opposite 
extreme. Men of Mr. Nearing’s type, in 
the eyes of the public, give a materialistic 
character to the entire social reconstruction 
of religious thought. There is no danger 
that we shall revert to the mistake of the 
past; but the present awakening will not be 
constructive until it learns to interpret the 


social gospel in terms of the highest spiritual 


achievements of the past. 

The antidote for such books as that of 
Mr. Nearing is found in Mr. Macfarland’s 
volume. All the protest against child labor, 
white slavery, overwork, underpay, exploita- 
tion of the poor—all the economic appeal 
of the former work—would be indorsed by 
Mr. Macfarland. But this author beholds 
the new social warfare in a spiritual perspec- 
tive. In his eyes, the new revival of 
religion, while great and worthy in itself, is 
but an item in the age-long campaign of the 
human spirit for the achievement of com- 
panionship with God. For him, life is more 
than meat; the body is more than raiment; 
and man shall not live by bread alone. 
Ministers who would interpret the social 
gospel in terms of spiritual passion will do 
well to ponder this author’s words with care. 

Our social reformers are right, he says, in 
reaching up to the heavenly through the 
earthly. But our real social leaders today 
are not those who, in their blind zeal, would 
substitute humanity for religion, who 
would displace the church by the social 
settlement, and who would neglect spiritual 
truth in the supposed interest of human 
comfort. Our modern danger, he declares, 
is that of divorcing social betterment from 
spiritual life, while the one ought to be the 
expression of the other. No social program 
will ultimately avail that is not expressed in 
terms of the spirit. Our social movements 
can never endure, can never be more than 
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the outward semblance of the kingdom of 
heaven without some institution, some 
spiritual school, which is ever teaching men 
that salvation does not rest in political 
economy. 

Mr. Macfarland sees today’s problem in 
the light of Scripture; and his point of view 
is at once modern and biblical. He regards 
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the social problem itself as one of the 
stimuli which drive us upward to God. His 
book is a kind of informal work on exegesis, 
which lays both the Old and the New 
Testaments under contribution. Alto- 
gether, it is one of the sanest and most 
balanced essays thus far called out by the 
present religious awakening. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Book of Judges [The Bible for Home 
and School]. By E. L. Curtis. New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xii+20r. 


This was the last work performed by the 
late Professor Curtis of Yale Divinity School. 
The last three chapters of Judges were left 
unfinished and have been done by Dr. A. A. 
Madsen, who was associated with Professor 
Curtis in the preparation of the J: 

Critical Comn on “Chronicles.” 

The Book of Judges is one of the most inter- 
esting of the Old Testament writings. Its 
narratives have been left with their original 
simplicity and ——s untouched to a larger 
degree than is true o' other early Hebrew 
writing. It is invaluable therefore for -~ 
insight it gives into conditions of life in —_ 
Israel, and for the testimony it affords reg 
ing the literary attainments of Israel in that 
period. The book contains some of the oldest 
material in the Old Testament, and constitutes 
thus a good starting-point for any prospective 
student of Hebrew literature and history 

This commentary will be found very “useful 
by the average man who is desirous of knowing 
the true significance of the Book of Judges. 
As in the other volumes of the series to which 
it belongs, the text had pow in clear and good- 
sized type; its logical divisions are marked by 
appropriate section-headings. The more im- 
portant variant readings are added; and the 
source to which each portion of the text belongs 
is indicated by the printing of the appropriate 
symbol upon the margin. Dr. Curtis has 
adopted the theory of the origin of Judges 
which identifies its sources with those found in 
the Hexateuch. Hence the margin of the text 
is sprinkled with the letters J, E, D, P, R, etc. 
This identification of the sources is, of course, 
open to —— and might, perhaps, have been 
more fully defended, even in a popular com- 
mentary. A brief introduction gives the main 
facts regarding the origin, purpose, and char- 


acter of the book in a very simple and clear 
manner. The introduction includes a working 
list of books, which should lure the student on to 
further study. This list would have been much 
improved if it had contained less. Some of 
the titles are too technical for this sort of book 
and some are too antiquated. The commentary 
itself is restrained and competent. It does 
not obtrude unnecessary explanation upon the 
= and the explanations that are given really 


Saints and Heroes since the Middle Ages. 
By George Hodges. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1912. Pp. 318. $1.35. 


Dean Hodges follows his volume of Saints 
and Heroes of the Middle Ages with a similar 
volume of short biographies of more modern 
times. With the same informality and charm 
he now presents to the reader, Luther, Loyola, 
Calvin, Cranmer, Coligny, Laud, Cromwell, 
and other leaders of religious movements of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Only 
one, the sketch of eo Wesley, belongs to the 

teenth. Dean Hodges writes with delight- 

simplicity, sympathy, and humor. His 
opening sentences are particularly arresting. 
History is perhaps most attractive in its bio- 
graphical form, and young people will not be 
able to resist this book, if it falls within their 
reach. Excellent portraits accompany most of 
the sketches. 


Les Actes de Paul et ses lettres apocryphes: 
Introduction, Textes, Traduction, et Com- 
mentaire [Les Apocryphes du Nouveau 
Testament]. Par Léon Vouaux. Paris: 
Letouzey, 1913. Pp. 384. Fr. 6. 


Vouaux has provided a well-proportioned 
critical edition of the Acts of Paul, which 
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Schmidt’s discovery of a Coptic version has 
revealed to us in something like completeness. 
The documents long known under the names 
of the Acts of Paul and Thecla, the apocryphal 
Correspondence of Paul with the Corinthians, 
and the Martyrdom of Paul, have been shown 
to form part of a more comprehensive work 
known to the early church as the Acts of Paul. 
It was this work which Tertullian’s Asiatic 
presbyter “fashioned for love of Paul,” about 
170. These facts, familiar since the work of 
Schmidt, are clearly presented along with the 
ancient notices in Vouaux’ introduction. The 
robabilities, he thinks, favor an origin at 
isidian Antioch. In presenting the text, 
Vouaux prints the Greek as far as it is preserved, 
with a French translation on the opposite "3 
where the Greek is wanting, the French tra 
tion of the Coptic occupies the page. There 
are copious textual and historical notes. In a 
useful appendix Vouaux deals with Laodiceans, 
Al ians, and the Correspondence with 
Seneca. For Laodiceans he refers to Harnack’s 
list of manuscripts (Geschichte der altchr. Lit., 
I, 36), without noting that it is professedly 
derived from the much fuller list in Lightfoot’s 
Colossians. With manuscripts which have 
come to light since the researches of Lightfoot 
and Harnack (cf., e.g., Journal of Biblical 
Literature, XXIII, 76-78), Vouaux shows 
acquaintance. It seems strange to be referring 
to Lightfoot’s Philippians in the edition of 
1873, but it is stranger to find the Grammar, 
Armenian and English of Paschal Aucher and 
Lord Byron ascribed (p. 135) to “F. P. Awker 
and L. Byron.” The bibliographies indeed 
are somewhat carelessly printed, and some of 
the works cited are evidently known to the 
writer only at second hand. That for the Acts 
of Paul, moreover (pp. 136, 137), implies a 
fuller list of versions of Thecla than Vouaux 
has given (pp. 14-17), and in his text he seems 
to have taken account of only half the versions 
of that rar nage part of the Acts. One 
must regret that in doing so systematic a piece 
of work he has not taken the slight additional 
ins to make it even better. On the whole, 
owever, he has provided a useful and scholarly 
edition of the Acts of Paul. 


The Fitness of the Environment, An Inquiry 
Into the Biological Significance of the 
Properties of Matter. By Lawrence J. 
Henderson. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
Pp. xv+317. $1.50 net. 

The bulk of this book is devoted to bringing 
out clearly the fact that the inorganic universe 
exhibits a remarkable adaptation to the needs 
of organic life. It has been a commonly ac- 
cepted fact ever since Darwin’s day that the 
organic world has come to its present condition 

a process of development and of con- 


stant adaptation to environment. Professor 
Henderson makes it equally clear that the sam 
kind of adaptation exists in the inorganic 
world. The conclusion to which he is driven 
by the indisputable facts is stated in these words: 

“The perfect induction of physical science, 
based upon each and all of its countless suc- 
cesses in every department of physics and 
chemistry, conclusively proves that the whole 
process of cosmic evolution from its earliest 
conceivable state to the present is pure mechan- 


ism. 

“Tf, then, cosmic evolution be pure mechan- 
ism and yet issue in fitness, why not organic 
evolution as well? Mechanism is enough in 
physical science, which no less than biological 
science appears to manifest teleology; it must 
therefore suffice in biology..... Hence we 
are obliged to conclude: that all metaphysical 
teleology is to be banished from the whole 
domain of natural science.” 

The question then forces itself —_ us, 
What is to be said about this remarkable adap- 
tation on both sides? Is it to be accounted for 
as due to an exclusively mechanistic teleology, 
or can we still find place for some tendency or 
purpose somewhere outside of the mechanistic 
process? Professor Henderson, as a scientist, 
grants the ibility of this latter hypothesis, 
but he is able to make room for the tion 
of such teleological tendency only at the very 
beginning of the whole process of development. 
This is, of course, nothing more nor less than the 
old deistic doctrine of a First Cause, and leaves 
unanswered the vital question: Can philosophy 
and theology live in a mechanistic world? 


The Cambridge Mediaeval History. Planned 
by J. B. Bury, edited by H. M. Gwatkin 
and J. P. Whitney. “The Christian Roman 
Empire and the Foundation of the Teutonic 
Kingdoms.” New York: Macmillan, 1912. 
$5.00. 


A hearty welcome awaits the Cambridge 
Mediaeval History, complement of the Cambridge 
Modern History. The work is planned by 
Professor Bury and edited by Professor Gwatkin 
and Rev. J. P. Whitney, of King’s College. 
The gen construction of the volume adopts 
the principles of Lord Acton for the Cambri 
Modern History. 

The first volume, which has just appeared, 
covers the first two hundred years from the 
time of Constantine in a series of studies upon 
such matters as Constantine and His State, the 
Reorganization of His Empire, the Triumph of 
Christianity, Arianism, the Teutonic Kingdoms, 
the Kingdom of Italy under Theodoric, etc. 
Altogether there are —a chapters, most 
of which are concerned with the course of outer 
events. There are no historical eccentricities 
in the treatment but everything moves on in 
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a classical and competent fashion. Particularly 
interesting to the student of doctrine are those 
sections dealing with the Arian controversy. 
This great moment of the church’s life is dis- 
cussed with characteristic breadth and insight 
by Professor Gwatkin. But why should 
Athanasianism be discussed under the title 
head Arianism rather than vice versa? Is this 
not something like discussing Calvinism under 
a chapter title of Arminianism? It seems, on 
the whole, a little unfortunate that the general 
treatment should be so little touched by modern 
interest. xix, deals the 
entire period, in twenty-five pages passes from 
the languages of the Empire, through commerce, 
corporations, and forms of land tenure, to the 
influence of the bishops. This seems rather 
——— We hope that in the subsequent 
volumes the treatment will be less conventional 
and that, without making the -work into a 
treatise upon the philosophy of history, there 
will be a more outspoken recognition of the 
fact that history is not a mere collection of 
items, but is a study of social forces which 
operate in social evolution or devolution. It 
may be true that the historian as over against 
the sociologist cares more for differences than 
for generic qualities, but history is really in- 
dispensable only as we see the rise and fall of 
social minds. 


The Ethics of the Old Testament. By Hinck- 
ley G. Mitchell, Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis in Tufts College. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1912. Pp. x+417. $2.00. 


Students of the Old Testament from any 
angle of approach—history, theology, homiletics, 
sociology, philosophy—will find this volume 
serviceable. Although the professional inter- 
preter expects no new results here, the book is 
a new thing in the field of popular biblical 
exposition, where so much work of various kinds 
is urgently needed. Professor Mitchell under- 
takes to set forth in logical order the moral 
ideas of the ancient Hebrews on the background 
of old Testament history. He, of course, 
accepts the methods and results of the modern 
historical school. While leaving it to the reader 
to define for himself the ethical significance of 
the Old Testament as a whole, the author sug- 
gests that it can evidently no longer be regarded 
as peculiar for the completeness and consist- 
ency of its morality, and therefore infallible in 
the sixteenth-century sense. As an illustration 
of what is meant by this, he goes on to say: 
“The thoughtful reader of Genesis can explain 
the fact that in 9:20 ff. Canaan is cursed for 
an offense of which, not he, but his father has 
been guilty; also how it is that in Josh. 7:24 f. 
the children of Achan have to suffer with him, 
although, according to Deut. 24:16, Moses has 
just ordained that ‘the fathers shall not be 
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put to death for the children, neither shall the 
children be put to death for the fathers.’ In 
these and many other instances criticism has 
shown that we have to do, not with a homogene- 
ous text, but with the work of two or more 
authors writing at different times and from 
different standpoints.” 

The author’s purpose, then, is as far as 
possible from that of hunting out inconsist- 
encies and discrepancies in the Bible; for, as 
he indicates, his task is to put on exhibition the 
standpoints of the different periods from which 
the various Old Testament documents arise, 
and to show how these different points of view 
connect up with the history of Israel. The book 
may, therefore, be called a study in the 
mechanics of progressive revelation. 

As to method of treatment, Professor 
Mitchell points out that there are at least two 
ways of handling the subject. The first 
method, and the one which would have been 
adopted by a writer of a century ago, is what 
might be called the “pigeon-hole method,” 
according to which all the material relating 
to a given topic is placed in one chapter, i 
the book practically a collection of detached 
essays. The other method, and the one which 
our author follows, treats the various aspects 
of the subject in a succession of rounded stages, 
producing a unified impression upon the reader’s 
mind. The usefulness of the volume will be 
enhanced if it be studied in connection with a 
good modern manual of Hebrew history. 


The Theology of the Gospels, By James 
Moffatt. New York: Scribner, 1912. Pp. 
Xvi+220. $0.75. 


This small volume does not pretend to be 
an exhaustive presentation of gospel theology. 
Only the salient features of the subject are 
discussed, and these are set forth in a topical 
rather than in a systematic scheme. The 
theological character of the gospels, their 
eschatology, the God of Jesus, the person of 
Jesus, and the spirit of Jesus, are the topics 
treated. By “theology” of the gospels the 
author means their religious thought as it 
centers about Jesus and the revelation God made 
through him. The prominence recently given 
to eschatology raises a question whether gospel 
theology may not be eschatology pure and 
simple. The extreme eschatological views of 
Schweitzer are rejected in favor of a harmonistic 
view. Jesus spoke of an imminent catastrophic 
kingdom and he also spoke of a kingdom 
present in the lives and hearts of men. “The 
mind of Jesus is larger than the apocalyptic 
theory would allow and no sort of justice is 
done to it unless the absolute validity which 
he attached to the truths of pardoning love, 
trust in God, and the higher righteousness is 
candidly admitted.” Jesus’ thought of God 
is determined by Jesus’ unique consciousness 
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of ip, hence his general emphasis upon 
God’s fatherhood. God loves all men, he takes 
their sins seriously, but is always ready to 
forgive, and, in fact, he creates the desire for 
forgiveness by bringing home to them the reali- 
zation that their sin is against love. The gospels 
correctly represent Jesus’ own views when they 
interpret his person messianically, but in this 
the conception of the suffering servant of Isaian 
prophecy occupied an important place and his 
filial consciousness was prior to his messianic 
consciousness. Jesus’ spirit remained with his 
disciples after his death. This was the divine 
power which they felt in him while with them, 
and which came to them after his resurrection, 
rendering their lives stable and effective. 


The Interpretation of Religious Experience. 
The Gifford Lectures, delivered in the 
University of Glasgow in the years 1910- 
12. By John Watson. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons; New York: Macmillan, 
1912. Twovols. Pp. xiv+374 and x+342. 
Tos. net each volume; $6.00 for the set. 


In these two volumes one can almost hear 
again the persuasive voice of Dr. John Caird, 
whose interpretation of Christianity in terms 
of the Hegelian philosophy made it seem possible 
to hold to the absoluteness of Christianity on the 
basis of a psychological analysis, while historical 
criticism was making untenable the orthodox 
apologetic. Professor Watson writes, however 
having distinctly in mind the recent activity of 
radical empiricism, which in the famous Gifford 
lectures of Professor James seemed to make 
God merely the name applied to the decidedly 
vague and practically indefinable spiritual 
reality which touches us through the subliminal 
realm of consciousness. The present Gifford 
lecturer believes that if religion does not lead 
to certain knowledge—if, in short, it does not 
express itself in a defensible philosophical sys- 
tem—it cannot hope to maintain its sway in 
the mind and heart of an intelligent man. He 
seeks to show how rational is the view of the 
universe and of human life which explains 
all on the basis of an ever-active, absolute 
divine Spirit. 

The first volume is devoted to a historical 
survey of the interpretation of religious experi- 
ence; for Professor Watson has small patience 
with a method of investigation which would 
neglect the accumulated store of human wisdom 
and start de novo on the quest for God. Those 
who are accustomed to the method of historical 
interpretation generally current today will 
feel that his survey is scarcely in touch with the 
real movements of human society. His sole 
concern is to give critical epistemological 
expositions of certain leading types of religious 
philosophy. How completely this epistemologi- 
cal interest dominates is seen from the fact that 


Luther is only incidentally mentioned and 
Protestantism almost completely ignored, while 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, and Kant serve as the ladder by which 
one progresses from mediaeval thought to 
Hegel, who, in Professor Watson’s estimation, 
is the real ane pe of modern Christianity. 
The second and constructive volume is con- 
cerned with setting forth the positive content 
of the author’s own interpretation of religion 
as the rational program by which man intellec- 
tually, morally, and volitionally enters into a 
— experience of union with the absolute 
ent divine Spirit. The later develop- 

ments of the evolutionary view of reality are 
carefully considered, and Bergson’s conception 
of creative evolution is shown to involve pre- 
cisely that mobility and spontaneity which 
makes an immanent God so much more uni- 
versally in touch with human experience than 
the God of deism. Thus the Christian doctrine 
of the incarnation is symbolic of the universal 
truth of the activity of God in and through 
human life. 

The growing recognition of the fact that the 
historical investigatior of the facts of Chris- 
tianity makes impossible the orthodox fae 
concerning the absoluteness of our religion 
doubtless turn attention increasingly toward the 
problem of establishing an absolute 
orm of faith. Thus Professor Watson’s lec- 
tures constitute a timely contribution to the 
understanding of one of the great problems of 
modern theology. Whether this problem can 
be solved by so exclusive a use of epistemological 
dialectic is another question. 


That Boy of Yours. By James S. Kirtley. 
New York: George H. Doran Co., 1912. 
Pp. 250. $1.50. 

This volume is the work of an experienced 
clergyman, who has made careful and sym- 
pathetic studies of boyhood from all points of 
view. It will be of service to parents, ministers, 
and students of child-psychology. It is written 
in a clear, forceful style, controlled by an 
intelligence and a power of observation which 
make it delightful reading. To the ex-boy, it 
brings back the scenes of youth with a vividness 
that recalls the experiences and feelings of olden 
days. Beginning with a chapter which is 
entitled significantly Table of Contents,” 
the author goes on to consider the boy’s Body, 
Appetite, Curiosity, Power of Imitation, and 
Imagination; his Sports, Employments, and 
Possessions; his Looks, Gangs, Chums, Heroes, 
and Sweethearts; his Motives, Failings, Punish- 
ments, and Troubles; his Home, Reading, 
Teacher, College, Vocation, and Religion; 
together with many other aspects of the com- 
plicated theme of Boyhood. The book is a 
worthy contribution to the growing literature 
of the subject. 


_ 
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Bismya, or The Lost Cityof Adab. By Edgar 
James Banks, Ph.D., Field Director of the 
Expedition of the Oriental Exploration Fund 
of the University of Chicago to Babylonia. 
New York: Putnam, 1912. $5.00. 

Dr. Banks has prepared a very readable 
account of his travels and explorations. He 
describes his finds at Bismya with much detail. 
The volume is full of material bearing on the life 
and customs of the people with whom the author 
came in contact. Scattered through the text 
are 174 illustrations, most of which are from 

otographs. The book will find a place in 
ibraries of modern oriental travel. 


In The Science of the Spiritual Life (Revell, 
ee. 50) Dr. M. Talling undertakes the rewriting 

of theology from the point of view of science 
and by scientific method. His thought is 
based upon the conception that creation is not 
finished and that God is still at work in the 
material universe. This universe, however, 
does not exhaust Nature, but there is a super- 
materialistic universe of spirit. The ultimate 
authority for religion is God, as in science it is 


. Nature, and in philosophy it is truth, and in 


morals it is right. This, of course, does not 
altogether serve practical purposes, for how are 
we to know God? “By the Scriptures,” 
replies Dr. Talling. The Bible is a sixfold life of 
Christ, one in the Old Testament, wholly 
prophetic, four in the Gospels, and one his 
institutional incarnation in the church. The 
Bible is not a revelation, but is the record of 
many revelations. This brings the author to 
the conception of a progressive revelation 
through a special aya of the Scriptures. 
This inspiration differs from that of other 
literature in quality and purpose. It is the 


free, though acting in accordance with law. 
Sin is the result of our ancestors’ sinning. The 
fall of man was not once for all—a fact of past 
history and true only of one individual, but is a 
universal falling. Beyond that is also the 
movement upward through evolution which 
has not been steady. rg? go in social 
solidarity and so in sin future holds 
further probation for the wicked. 

er the volume is interesting as an 


illustration of independent thinking which will 
serve well to mediate the point of view of 
modern science to those who wish to think 
theology through in its terms. In this particu- 
lar, however, however much one may feel that 
certain questions are not fully answered, the 
book will be of real help. 


The exceedingly interesting volume of 
Lights and Shadows of a Long 
isco pate, has passed into a new edition after 
ife of thirteen years (Macmillan, $2.00 net). 
rh a matter of fact, it is something more than 
personal memorabilia; it is the account of the 
dealings of the government with the Indians of 
the Northwest. Of course, the book covers a 
great many other things and it never is uninter- 
esting. It is a bit of permanent literature, 
brimful of human interest and rich with good 
stories. 


Rev. J. M. Connell has rendered a real 
service in providing A Book of Devotional 
Readings from the literature of Christendom 

, Green & Co., $1.25). Itis a collec- 
tion of short extracts from the entire range of 
Christian literature from the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles to Tolstoi. Of course, the 
value of such a volume depends altogether 
a the quality of the material abstracted. 

e present volume will stand examination from 
this angle. Another editor, of course, might 
have selected many other extracts, but he would 
be very narrow-minded who cannot approve 
of these which the author has actually presented. 
We are particularly glad to see quotations from 
Mazzini on “The Victory of Truth” side by 
side with the stirring words of James Martineau 
on “Immortality.” 


The Autographs of Saint Paul, by Marcus D. 
Buell, professor of New Testament Greek and 
exegesis in the Boston University School of 
Theology (New York: Eaton & Mains, 35 
cents), is a brief introduction to the study of 
Paul, scholarly, but not too technical for the 
beginner. It puts much emphasis upon the use 
of charis, “grace,” in the sense of the forgiving 
love of God for repentant sinners. While this 
little book will not settle the problem of Pauline 
authorship, it will be of good service to ministers 
and theological students. It is a fitting com- 

ion-piece to Professor Moffatt’s recent book- 
oe Paul and Paulinism. 


working of God through men. God is both 
transcendent and immanent and our will is 


